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ance works, while the following articles, 
all illustrated by Mr. Wyatt, pertain 
predominantly to concerns of the guid- 
ance officer. Photographs courtesy of 
the authors except for those by Fabian 
Bachrach, pages 10, 21. 
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NEWS OF THE COLLEGE BOARD 





Matching plan discussed 


More information needed: Appoint- 
ment of a College Board committee to 
study problems in the area of college 
entrance procedures has been recom- 
mended by an ad hoc committee con- 
vened to consider the proposals for a 
college admissions matching plan and 
referral service which were discussed 
at Board regional meetings this spring. 

The matching and referral service 
plans were offered as possible solutions 
to the problems of candidates, schools, 
and colleges associated with the prac- 
tice of making multiple applications 
for admission. They called for a pro- 
gram of several stages in which appli- 
cant college choices would be matched 
with college applicant preferences, fol- 
lowed by the referral of unplaced can- 
didates to colleges with freshman va- 
cancies. 

The ad hoc committee felt that it 
was necessary for the Board to collect 
and disseminate more information on 
admissions procedure problems before 
their seriousness could be assessed or 
changes in procedure recommended. 


New January program studied 


Comprehensive Achievement Test: A 
proposal for a new College Board test- 
ing program, tentatively entitled the 
Comprehensive Achievement Test, has 
been approved in principle by the 
Board’s Trustees and will be presented 
to the members for information at 
their meeting on October 29. The CAT 
would be accompanied, according to 
the new plan, by a related program of 
tests in mathematics and foreign lan- 
guages. 

A detailed definition of the tests and 
construction of experimental proto- 
type forms will be undertaken by ex- 
aminer committees with the assistance 
of Educational Testing Service and 


Board staff members prior to the fall 
meeting. 

The proposal conceives of the new 
tests as being offered independently of 
the existing pattern of Scholastic Apti- 
tude Test and Achievement Tests and 
as being used by colleges either in 
place of or in addition to one or both 
of the established tests, according to 
the interests and needs of the individ- 
ual college. 

The chief factors contributing to the 
development of the plan for January 
testing included recognition of the 
growing tendency of colleges to make 
admissions decisions quite early in the 
year, earlier in the applicant’s senior 
studies than the Achievement Tests 
should be used. The Board discon- 
tinued the January Achievement Tests 
in 1957 on the ground that it was edu- 
cationally undesirable for candidates 
to take the tests in one-year subjects 
in January. Coupled with these cir- 
cumstances, in the background of the 
CAT proposal, are signs of the colleges’ 
increasing interest in achievement test- 
ing and the applicability to this prob- 
lem of much useful and promising 
material yielded by five years of work 
with the experimental Tests of Devel- 
oped Ability. 


Testing plan: The CAT, requiring three 
hours and given in the morning, would 
range widely in its materials among 
the subject areas studied almost con- 
tinuously throughout the school years, 
thus minimizing the effect of particu- 
lar curriculum arrangements in the 
twelfth grade. In emphasizing the 
kinds of skills associated with the abil- 
ity to read and reason it would, for 
example, include materials in science, 
social studies, English, and human- 
ities, and might be extended to areas 
such as anthropology, law, and art, if 
the examiners found these to be appro- 
priate. 


The afternoon program of one and 
one-half hour tests in mathematics and 
the languages was suggested because 
the school curricula in these subjects 
are continuous and relatively uniform. 
It is expected that the time allowed for 
the tests would be sufficient to cover 
the range of mathematics now encom- 
passed by the Intermediate and Ad- 
vanced Mathematics Achievement 
Tests and to test more adequately than 
in the one-hour language Achievement 
Tests the ability of students who have 
studied for as few as two and as many 
as four years. 


Fall Colloquium, Seminar set 


Sixth Arden House forum: The Col- 
lege Board’s sixth annual Colloquium 
on College Admissions, scheduled for 
October 29-November 2, will consider 
the problems of American secondary 
schools im relation to college prepara- 
tion and entrance. 

Meeting at Columbia University’s 
Arden House, school and college of- 
ficers will hear guest speakers and dis- 
cuss in group sessions those matters 
which are important to an understand- 
ing of secondary school goals and con- 
cerns. Under the general topic “This 
is the American Secondary School,” 
the participants will address them- 
selves to the various existing patterns 
of school administration, financial 
support, community responsibility, 
curricula, and teaching quality as well 
as to the identification of areas of 
cooperation of school and college. 

The Colloquium Committee, which 
is chaired by Leslie R. Severinghaus, 
headmaster of Haverford School, 
Haverford, Pa., who is also serving as 
director of the program, will invite 
approximately 30 secondary school 
people to participate. The balance of 
the 85 resident participants will be 
representatives of colleges. Non-resi- 





dent attendance will be limited to 24 
representatives of Catholic women’s 
colleges. 


First prediction workshop: An Admis- 
sions Seminar devoted to an intensive 
study of statistical methods used in 
predicting grade averages will be held 
for the first time by the College Board 
on September 3-5 at New York Uni- 
versity’s Gould House. 

In addition to instruction in the sta- 
tistical prediction of academic per- 
formance, the program will offer par- 
ticipants the opportunity to complete 
a sample predictive study. A workbook 
will be provided and desk calculators 
will be available. 

Attendance will be limited to about 
20 admissions officers of Board mem- 
ber colleges. The program is under the 
direction of John M. Duggan, Direc- 
tor of Test Interpretation of the Col- 
lege Board. 


Advanced Placement prospects 


Fee rise approved: Recommendations 
made by the Commission on Advanced 
Placement at its meeting in February 
included a change in the examination 
fee schedule from the present $10 per 
student (regardless of the number of 
tests taken) to a $5 registration fee and 
$8 for each test taken in 1959. The 
members of the commission felt that 
the program’s financial deficit should 
be reduced as much as possible, in 
view of a continuing increase in num- 
ber of candidates. 


Other changes approved were the 
substitution in 1959 of a single Eng- 
lish examination for the two in Litera- 
ture and English Composition which 
have been given, and the sale after 
June 1 of this year of the non-objective 
sections of the 1958 tests. These sec- 
tions will be sold for $1, either as a set 
of one copy of each of the 12 tests or 
as a set of eight copies of any one test, 
according to the preference of the in- 
stitution ordering them. 


Membership developments 


College dues rise asked: A resolution 
calling for an increase in the annual 
dues of College Board member institu- 
tions from $50 to $200 has been ap- 
proved by the Trustees for presentation 
to the members this fall. In deciding to 
recommend the increase the Trustees 
considered the cost of the member- 
ship’s associational services and ac- 
tivities. 


School survey: A questionnaire has 
been distributed to secondary schools 
which order College Board score re- 
ports in an effort to determine their 
interest in being considered for mem- 
bership in the College Board. The By- 
laws of the Board now provide for the 
election to three-year terms of individ- 
ual schools which have demonstrated 
an interest in and support for the work 
of the Board. The survey was requested 
by the Committee on Secondary School 
Representation to secure information 
which will be useful in drawing up a 


COLLEGE BOARD RESEARCH NOTES 





Average SAT score gains 


From junior to senior year: A recently 
completed two-year study has pro- 
duced new findings concerning the 
average gain to be expected in the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test scores of 
students who take the test as “pre- 
liminary” candidates in their junior 
secondary school year and then take 
the test again as “final” candidates in 


their senior year eight or 10 months 


' later. 


In general, the findings provide 
more detailed information about aver- 
age gain in Scholastic Aptitude Test- 
Mathematical score (SAT-M) than was 
previously available, and also substan- 
tially confirm the conclusions of earlier 
studies of average senior year gain in 
Scholastic Aptitude Test-Verbal score 
(SAT-V). 


plan for the selection of member 
schools. It is expected that a minimum 
of 50 schools will hold membership. 
Annual dues will be $25. 


Greek, Italian test changes 


Small-volume program: Withdrawal 
of Greek and Italian from the March 
Achievement Test series in 1960 and 
the inauguration of a separate small- 
volume testing program for these lan- 
guages will be recommended to the 
College Board at its fall meeting. 

In considering the number of candi- 
dates who take these tests—fewer than 
100 annually in each case—the Com- 
mittee on Examinations has proposed 
that they be removed from the admin- 
istrative pattern of an otherwise large- 
volume program. The plan provides 
that responsibility for each test, in- 
cluding the choice of questions and 
reading of papers, will be given to a 
single examiner, a college teacher who 
will have the advice of secondary 
school teachers. 

The tests will be administered di- 
rectly through the schools, rather than 
through the regular Board examina- 
tion centers, and will be offered at no 
additional charge to students who reg- 
ister for the March Achievement Tests. 
Students who do not take the Achieve- 
ment Tests but who take either or both 
of the Italian and Greek tests will pay 
the same amount as the Achievement 
Test fee. Scores will be reported to col- 
leges at the same time as the March 
Achievement Test scores. 





It has long been established that the 
average gains represented in the SAT 
scores of final candidates over their 
scores as preliminary candidates are 
due primarily to a minor factor of 
practice on the test and to a major 
factor of growth in facility for college 
studies between preliminary and final 
testing. The recently completed study, 
which was conducted for the College 
Board by Richard S. Levine and Wil- 








liam H. Angoff of the Educational 
Testing Service, attempted to reassess 
how much of these average gains are 
dueto practice and how muchto growth. 

In the study, it was found that prac- 
tice on the SAT as a preliminary candi- 
date adds an average of roughly 10 
points to both sAT-V and SAT-M scores 
as a final candidate. Those who might 
take the SAT twice as preliminary can- 
didates would on the average gain 10 
points each time, but no further prac- 
tice gains would accrue from taking 
the SAT more than twice. 

For the SAT-V, it was found that the 
average score gain due to growth over 
the eight-month period from May of 
the junior year to January of the sen- 
ior year is roughly 20 points. This 
proved to be true for both boys and 
girls and for any region of the score 
scale in which the original preliminary 
score occurred—which indicates that 
the effect of growth on SAT-V scores is 
highly regular for boys and girls of 
varying ability levels. In view of these 
findings, the total eight-month gain in 
SAT-V score ascribable to both practice 
and growth can be taken to be roughly 
30 points." 


SAT-M gain complex: The effect of 
growth on SAT-M score gain was dis- 
covered to be somewhat more com- 
plicated. Over the eight-month period 
the average gain due to growth was 
found to be 15 points for boys but only 
5 points for girls. , 

In addition, the study revealed that 
students taking mathematics in the 
senior year show more average gain 
in SAT-M score due to growth than do 
students who are not taking mathe- 
matics. Boys who were studying mathe- 
matics in the senior year and who had 
preliminary SAT-M scores in the neigh- 


1 This conclusion is in essential agreement 
with the previous College Board suggestion 
(College Board Scores No. 2, page 50) that, 
in estimating the average gain to expect in 
the SAT-V score of individual students, a “rule 
of thumb” allowance of 15 points for practice 
effect and three points a month for growth be 
adopted. The discrepancy of 5 or 10 points 
between results obtained by the old rule and 
the new figures is practically negligible on 
the 200 to 800 SAT score scale. It should also 
be kept in mind that approximately a quarter 
of all those who take the SAT as both pre- 
liminary and final candidates actually ob- 
tain lower scores as final candidates (for the 
reasons explained in College Board Scores 
No. 2, pages 50-52). 


———— 


Erratum 


Two errors were contained in 
Table 7 on page 26 of the last 
issue of the College Board Re- 
view. In the table, which was pre- 
sented as part of the article, “The 
mounting costs of multiple ap- 
plication,” the two figures of .4 
given in the next to the last col- 
umn should have been footnote 
references to a statement reading, 
“Not available in published re- 
port.” 
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borhood of 400, 500, and 600 were 
found to have gained 15, 30, and 45 
more points respectively than boys with 
corresponding preliminary test scores 
who were not taking mathematics as 
seniors. 

Apparently, growth in mathematical 
ability over the eight-month period is 
related to the extent to which this abil- 
ity has already been developed. Thus, 
these boys, in whom it is on the aver- 
age more highly developed, grow more 
rapidly in mathematical ability than 
do the girls. 

From this it is clear that any sum- 
mary statement concerning the aver- 
age practice-plus-growth effect on 
SAT-M score would actually mask a 
number of significant differences due 
to growth between students represent- 
ing groups of varying curricular back- 
ground and ability. 

Also recently completed was a 
smaller study on a related question— 
this year’s operational analysis of the 
relationship between preliminary and 
final saAT scores. Made by Richard 
W. Watkins of ETs, the analysis pro- 
duced determinations of average score 
gain that also agreed closely with those 
of previous years. In the study, the 
reassuringly high correlations of .89 
for sAT-V and of .86 for SAT-M were 


found between the SAT scores of stu-— 


dents who had taken the test as pre- 
liminary candidates in May 1957 and 
as final candidates in January 1958. 
Copies of the study by Drs. Levine 
and Angoff, which is entitled, “The 
Effects of Practice and Growth on Sen- 
iors on the Scholastic Aptitude Test,” 
may be obtained by request from the 








Director of Research, College Entrance 
Examination Board, 425 West 117 
Street, New York 27, N. Y. : 


SAT scores of all U. S. seniors 


Estimates made: Because of the very 
large increases in numbers of students 
taking the saT within recent years, 
many persons have wondered whether 
the level of ability of, saT candidates 
has not become more or less identical 
with that of the general population of 
secondary school seniors. 

This’ question is answered in a re- 
cent study conducted by Richard S. 
Levine of ETs. In it, the SAT score dis- 
tribution of all public high school sen- 
iors in the United States was estimated 
on the basis of the performance of a 
large national sample of all such sen- 
iors on a shorter but very similar test 
in 1955 (the testing was done in con- 
nection with the study reported in the 
College Board publication, Encourag- 
ing Scientific Talent). 

According to Dr. Levine’s study, the 
estimated median SAT-V score for all 
public high school seniors in 1955 was 
348. By contrast, the actual median 
SAT-V score of all final saT candidates 
at roughly the same time was 476. 
Only about 15 per cent of the saT can- 
didates scored at or below the esti- 
mated median SAT-V score for public 
secondary school seniors; on the other 
hand, according to their estimated 
SAT-V scores, only about 10 per cent of 
the public high school seniors stood at 
or above the median for the SAT can- 
didates. 

With respect to the saT-M, the Col- 
lege Board candidate group similarly 
excelled. For all public secondary 
school seniors, the estimated median 
SAT-M score was 417; for all SAT can- 
didates the actual median was 500. 
Only about 25 per cent of the saT can- 
didates scored at or below the esti- 
mated median SAT-M score for all 
public high school seniors, while only 
some 20 per cent of all seniors ranked 
at or above the median for the sAT 
candidates. 

These results indicate that final saT 
candidates are still a quite highly se- 
lected group with respect to ability 
compared to public high school seniors 
in general, notwithstanding the con- 
stant growth in college-going among 
American youth in recent years, 
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Phantasmagoria on getting into college be- 
gins with high school entry at lower left, 
and, moving upwards, being impressed with 
required subjects and then graded and 
measured for both mental and physical ca- 
pacities. Aspirant collegian becomes well 
rounded at upper left, while lookout at top 
center seeks wide geographical representa- 
tion. Beneath lookout, nonchalant lad in 
beaker undergoes character evaluation, at- 
tended by gremlins who pervade entire 
sequence. Students attack College Board 
tests at upper right accompanied by scholar 
being tested for financial need. At right 
center, applicants and their records are 
“processed,” finally emerging to enter lib- 
eral arts, teacher training, technological, 
and military colleges. 


BY ETHEL DvuBOIS 


Admissions prospects—a school view 


Today, after a decade of prosperity, 
fewer young people leave school to go 
to work, almost everyone goes to high 
school, and a diploma is considered 
virtually a necessity. These facts, 
coupled with the increased birth rate 
of the 1940’s, have combined to create 
the critical situation in the secondary 
schools which is only too familiar. To 
meet the needs of this ever-increasing 
population, the public secondary 
schools have had to reconsider their 
goals and make changes in philoso- 
phy, method, and curriculum. 

Most public schools have become 
comprehensive in nature, with aca- 
demic courses for those who are plan- 
ning to continue their education be- 
yond high school, and a variety of 
general, business, vocational, and tech- 
nical courses for those who do not. The 
larger schools have expanded both 
vertically and horizontally, offering a 
wider range of subjects for all students 
as well as developing courses on sev- 
eral levels in major fields. 

In some schools with a high percent- 
age of college-bound youth, honors 
sections or advanced placement classes 
have been formed to challenge the in- 
terest and ability of the more able 
students. Small schools, which must 
try to fulfil the needs of diverse 
groups, cannot do an equally thorough 
job for all. The offerings vary with the 
size of the school, the nature of the 
community, and the composition of 
the student body. Changes in any one 
of these factors may necessitate re-eval- 
uation of the curriculum and of the 
schools’ testing program. In doing 
this, the personnel of the Educational 
Records Bureau have been most useful 
as consultants to member schools. 

Since the majority of public second- 
ary schools are not selective, their test- 
ing programs have been developed 
primarily for guidance purposes: un- 
derstanding the individual—his inter- 
ests, aptitudes, and capabilities; di- 
agnosing strengths and weaknesses; 


measuring achievement and growth; 
helping in the selection of courses; 
and predicting future success. They 
are used for determining group place- 
ments, for evaluating instruction, and 
for recommending curriculum changes. 
However, the test results, because of 
the growth pattern which they show 
over a period of years, should be of 
inestimable value to college admis- 
sions personnel and deans. 

Colleges, and I use the term here to 
include technical institutes and junior 
colleges, will face similar problems 
and will need to make changes in the 
years ahead as the increasing number 
of high school graduates become can- 
didates for admission. Some of the 
state institutions, which now accept all 
graduates of their own high schools, 
may have to become selective for the 
first time even though they will prob- 
ably expand more than the private 
colleges. The latter will become even 
more competitive than they are now. 
What will be the basis of their selectiv- 
ity? That is the $64,000 question, and 
the answer to it may well relate to the 
future welfare of our country. 

If they have not already done so, 
colleges must begin looking for an 
answer to these questions now and 
start making long-range plans for the 
future. They need to clarify their phi- 
losophy and objectives, to assess their 
facilities and their staff, and determine 
the kinds of students they are best 
qualified to serve. 

Will the small non-selective colleges 
begin to seek only students with the 


This article is adapted from Miss DuBois’ 
paper, “The Use of Tests in Admissions—the 
End is in the Beginning,” presented in the 
symposium on the use of tests in admission 
to schools and colleges at the Twenty-second 
Educational Conference sponsored by the 
Educational Records Bureau and the Amer- 
ican Council on Education and held in New 
York in October 1957. The paper will appear 
in the American Council on Education’s forth- 
coming volume, Long-Range Planning for 
Education, edited by Arthur E. Traxler. 





highest scholastic ability and thus be- 
come more like one another, or will 
each choose an area of special empha- 
sis and so maintain some of the diver- 
sity which exists at present? Will the 
state universities close their doors com- 
pletely to out-of-state students; and if 
so, what will be the results? Will the 
number of foreign and exchange stu- 
dents be curtailed? 

Will the highly selective liberal arts 
colleges become even more competi- 
tive, academically? If so, will this tend 
to produce an intellectual elite who 
will lose touch with the common man? 
Will there be a place for today’s “aver- 
age” student? When there are not fa- 
cilities for all who are able to profit 
by further education, which ones will 
be chosen? 

Harland W. White, dean of admis- 
sions at Purdue University, stated in 
a recent address that at present many 
institutions have no admissions policy 
based on criteria which make sense; 
and he emphasized the fact that if col- 
leges do not have the courage and the 
foresight to work out admissions pro- 
cedures that they can defend, the poli- 
ticians and the alumni will do it for 
them. 

Having determined what their em- 
phasis will be, colleges will then need 
to examine the validity of their pres- 
ent admissions requirements. While 
some colleges rely almost completely 
on an applicant’s high school record 
in making a decision, many find that 
a good objective test of scholastic abil- 
ity adds greatly to the predictive value 
of local grades and other data from the 


Curriculum and instruction are evaluated 


high school, and that they are particu- 
larly useful in borderline cases. 

Colleges and universities drawing 
most of their students from within 
their own state often find a state-wide 
test given in the high schools quite 
adequate. Many colleges that have a 
wide geographical representation 
among their student bodies feel that 
the College Board tests are especially 
valuable for comparing applicants 
from different parts of the country and 
from a variety of educational back- 
grounds, 

In recent years more and more col- 
leges have joined the College Board 
and require some of its tests for cer- 
tain, if not all, of their applicants. 
Some of these colleges admit, quite 
frankly, that they have done so for the 
prestige value accruing to such mem- 
bership rather than to make proper 
use of the testing program as part of 
their admissions procedures. This has 
resulted in spite of the best efforts of 
College Board personnel to emphasize 
the necessity of evaluating any given 
test by investigating its predictive 
value for particular students.! 

Other colleges which have joined 
the College Board recently are plan- 
ning to use the test results to measure 
the ability level of their student body 
before determining what changes may 
be desirable in the years ahead, but 
will not use test scores for admissions 
purposes for several years. Properly 
used, these tests can be invaluable; 
misused, their potential may be 
equally harmful. 

Some public secondary school offi- 
cials are seriously concerned over the 
increasing emphasis on College Board 
tests for several reasons. First, many 
administrators feel that they will dom- 
inate the high school curriculum more 
and more. Second, there is the feeling 
in a number of schools, in the South 
and Midwest especially, that the ex- 
pense of these tests will become one 
more financial hurdle to discourage 
some very worthwhile candidates from 
applying to college. 

Third, as the tide of students reaches 
the colleges, they fear there will be the 
tendency, first observable during the 
influx of veterans in 1945 and 1946, to 


1 Henry S. Dyer and Richard G. King, Col- 
lege Board Scores No. 2. (New York: College 
Entrance Examination Board, 1955), page 12. 


Ethel DuBois is di- 
rector of guidance at the George W. Hew- 
lett High School (formerly the Wood- 
mere High School) in Hewlett, N. Y. 


use a single test score such as that for 
the Scholastic Aptitude Test, as an easy 
way to expedite the admissions proc- 
ess. Fourth, there is a concern lest the 
trend to place greater emphasis on 
quantitative skills will operate at the 
expense of those intangible, qualitative 
factors which may, in so many cases, 
mean the difference between success 
and failure, not just in college but 
throughout life. 

We need the most highly skilled, 
best-trained engineers and scientists, it 
is true; but the need is equally acute 
for really mature men and women with 
sound values, a highly developed so- 
cial conscience, superior communica- 
tion skills, leadership ability, and a 
sense of dedication to serve at all levels 
in government, business, and educa- 
tion. Such men and women are not al- 
ways those with the best school grades 
or the highest test scores. 

In the years ahead, if all the human 
resources of our country are going to 
be developed to the fullest, if the facili- 
ties of all our educational institutions 
are going to be used to the best advan- 
tage, there is real need for more 
thought, attention, and research de- 
voted to the factors which make for 
success in college. For, after all, this 
is the measure of the effectiveness of 
any admissions and counseling pro- 
gram.” 

In most of the articles written in 
recent years about the waste of intel- 
lectual manpower, the emphasis has 
been on seeking out the gifted who do 
not now go to college, and making it 
possible for them to attend. There has 
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been little mention of the waste, not 
only of effort, time, and money, but of 
human resources represented by that 
50 per cent of the students who enter 
but do not finish. And this in spite of 
our present elaborate testing pro- 
grams and the best efforts of high 
school and college counselors! 

What do these mortality figures 
show? One important thing is that 
there is great variation in the attrition 
rate at different institutions. In highly 
selective institutions, few students fail 
because of lack of ability. A few leave 
because of inadequate financial re- 
sources or poor health. The bulk of 
the remainder, who leave for reasons 
labeled “miscellaneous” or “personal,” 
show academic promise but are either 
unwilling or unable to take advantage 
of their educational opportunities. 


Vital nonintellectual qualities 


Why? Or to formulate the question in 
positive terms, what characteristics do 
those students of similar ability pos- 
sess who are successful? Dean Fred A. 
Kahler of New Trier Township High 
School, Winnetka, IIl., says, “If we 
could measure one item—the candi- 
date’s degree of dedication, we could 
throw out all other factors.” George 
H. Northrup, former headmaster of 
The Brearley School, states that “it is 
not the content of the mind that mat- 
ters half as much as the quality of its 
integrity.”* President J. Evan Arm- 
strong of Armstrong College puts it 
this way: “Getting an education calls 
for a willingness to sacrifice present 
comforts and advantages for greater 
opportunities in the future.” * 

After a study of the last four enter- 
ing classes at the Polytechnic Institute 
of Brooklyn, Dean Henry Q. Midden- 
dorf concludes that the three essential 
characteristics for success are, in in- 
creasing order of importance, mental- 
ity, motivation, and maturity.° Mar- 
lowe Slater of Blackburn College, in a 
study of persistence and attrition 
among college men, finds that the chief 
difference between those who remain 
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Attempts to understand the individual 


and those who drop out is the student’s 
need to achieve a goal which he him- 
self has set.° The study of gifted stu- 
dents who went to college early re- 
vealed similar findings. Dr. Dana L. 
Farnsworth, working with a group of 
psychiatrists, found that “immaturity, 
characterized by ‘inadequate goal-di- 
rected behavior’ was the major factor 
in cases involving failure or with- 
drawal for reasons other than fail- 
ure,”? 

While it has been generally agreed 
in the past that neither tests* nor pro- 
jective techniques® can be used for 
predicting success on the basis of per- 
sonality, nevertheless the search con- 
tinues; and there have been some en- 
couraging attempts in recent years not 
only to identify these variables but to 
measure and evaluate them. 

Looking ahead to the future, it 
seems to me that tests of scholastic 
ability and achievement will play an 
increasingly important role in the pre- 
liminary screening of candidates for 
admission, and that the process will 
begin earlier; but, in the final selection 
of candidates from among many quali- 
fied applicants, qualitative personality 
and character traits along with other 
variables will be the deciding factors. 

As a teacher and counselor I would 
like to make a suggestion concerning 
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certain techniques and practices to 
supplement these tests that I believe 
could be helpful in attempting to iden- 
tify, measure, and develop the traits 
mentioned above. Some of these are 
related to counseling after admission 
rather than to admissions per se, but 
I believe that the two cannot be di- 
vorced, I have grouped them around 
three areas: the school and commu- 
nity, the individual, and the home. 

In the area of school and community 
I would suggest that: 

1. Colleges should be encouraged to 
state more clearly their purposes and 
aims, pointing out the ways in which 
they are unique. These would be re- 
flected in each school’s admissions pol- 
icy and its testing program. 

2. All colleges should be urged to 
make available to high school counse- 
lors statistical information, including 
test data, on its entering class each 
year. With this the high school counse- 
lors could do a much better job of 
guiding a pupil toward those colleges 
that are “right” or appropriate for 
him, and there would be fewer multiple 
applications, fewer mistakes in place- 
ment, and lower attrition rates. 

3. Secondary schools should make 
available to the colleges similar infor- 
mation about the school from which an 
applicant comes. 
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Capacity for growth a measure of success 


4. Research, such as that being car- 
ried on by C. Robert Pace, chairman 
of the psychology department of Syra- 
cuse University, should be continued.'® 
This project is attempting to measure, 
in terms of personality traits, the psy- 
chological and social environmental 
demands that are part of the culture of 
a college campus. 


Personality assessment 


In the area of studying the individual, 
I would recommend that: 

1. Continued encouragement should 
be given to studies which are attempt- 
ing to measure the important variables 
in personality traits such as the “per- 
sonal history record” begun by Dr. 
Lester Luntz of the Educational Rec- 
ords Bureau" staff, the projects spon- 
sored by the “center for research in 
personality measurement” set up by 
the Educational Testing Service,!? and 
the research being carried on by Ford- 
ham University’s Dr. Anne Anastasi 
on the “biographical inventory.'* 

2. Persons or groups interested in 
studying the factors that affect the de- 
velopment of maturity should be par- 
ticularly encouraged, for this trait 
seems to me to be the key to all the 
others mentioned, such as interest, mo- 
tivation, self-discipline, adaptability, 
interpersonal relations, and reaction to 
failure. 

3. Some attention ought to be given 
to identifying and encouraging stu- 
dents with a high degree of originality 
and imagination, traits which may be 
stifled in schools where conformity is 
stressed and a student who is an indi- 
vidualist is an embarrassing problem. 
(Perhaps the authors of the “Cham- 
berlain-Rorschach Master Card” ** and 
the “Sawbuck Apperception Test” *® 
would consider cooperating on an in- 
strument to measure these personality 
traits. 
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Diagnosing strengths and weaknesses 


4. Secondary school and college 
counselors should be allowed time for 
studies and research in this important 
area of personal characteristics related 
to success for all students, both in and 
after high school. 

5. In concentrating on one aspect of 
an individual, we must not forget that 
he is an entity, whose mental, spiritual, 
and physical makeup are so interre- 
lated that we cannot rightly consider 
one without the other. In this connec- 
tion, I would like to call your attention 
to a study reported on by Frederick H. 
Lund, professor of psychology at 
Temple University, in a very well docu- 
mented article with the rather formi- 
dable title of “Biodynamics versus 
Freudian Psychodynamics.” '* Profes- 
sor Lund explores such areas as chem- 
ical factors in mental life and behavior, 
the “chemical” mind and the “chem- 
ical” personality, and the body’s de- 
fenses and adaptations to stress. It is 
possible that the biochemist will add as 
much to our knowledge of drives and 
behavior as he has to the understand- 
ing of schizophrenia. 

Last, I would like to report a few ob- 
servations on the area of the home and 
family. The longer I work with young 
people, watch them after graduation, 
and later, their children in school, the 
more I am convinced of the impor- 
tance of the role that parents play, di- 
rectly or indirectly, not only in the 
child’s early development but in his 
choice of a career and a college and 
his happiness in later life. One recent 
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study dealing with adaptiveness and 
the role of parents in academic suc- 
cess was made by George Weigand, as- 
sistant dean of students at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland.'" 

I am familiar with only two tech- 
niques now being used by colleges to 
elicit information from parents either 
about the home, themselves, or the stu- 
dent. They both have considerable 
merit. The first is a questionnaire for 
parents used by Sarah Lawrence Col- 
lege as one of the five-fold factors the 
college uses in helping to determine 
whether its program is suited to the 
applicant’s needs. The second is a let- 
ter requiring an answer which is sent 
during the summer to parents of pros- 
pective freshmen at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. This is not 
used as part of the admission pro- 
gram, but is intended to help M.1.T. 
officials understand and aid the fresh- 
man student once he arrives on campus. 


Parents foretell difficulty 


John T. Rule, dean of students at 
M.I.T., in answer to my inquiry, states 
they have not made any statistical 
study of the relation between various 
factors in the family’s situation and a 
student’s success or failure, but that it 
is truly astonishing the number of par- 
ents’ letters that clearly foreshadow 
impending difficulty. This whole area 
of home and family influence seems to 
me to be a very fertile but rather 
neglected field for educational research 
—a field I would like to see cultivated 
more. 

And now having made some un- 
orthodox and rather unscientific sug- 
gestions to alleviate the admissions 
problem, I feel in somewhat the same 
position as Billie Burke who on an 
ocean trip sat next to a gentleman with 
a very bad cold. She advised him, “Tell 
you what you do. Go back to your state- 
room and drink lots of orange juice. 
Take five aspirin tablets, cover your- 
self with all the blankets you can, and 
sweat it out. I know what I’m talking 
about. I’m Billie Burke of Hollywood.” 

The man smiled and said, “Thanks 
a lot. ’'m Dr. Mayo of the Mayo 
Clinic.” 
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Accepted class descriptions multiply 





Statements characterizing freshman class by admissions criteria 


now issued by 35 colleges, planned by 34 more, survey finds 


Colleges today are increasingly inter- 
ested in aiding school guidance and at 
the same time attacking the multiple 
application problem by presenting fac- 
tual descriptions of their freshman 
classes to college counselors in the 
secondary schools. There is also grow- 
ing evidence that the counselors feel 
they must have this information to ad- 
vise their students in making realistic 
college choices. 

In these statements the colleges de- 
scribe, in both words and statistics, 
the characteristics of their current 
freshman classes according to the vari- 
ous criteria weighed in admissions 
decisions: academic ability, personal 
promise, geographical representation, 
and the like. The statements, usually 
published as pamphlets or folders, 
were apparently first introduced about 
10 years ago in response to the heavy 
volume of postwar college applica- 
tions. 

Since then they have multiplied con- 
siderably. A recent survey by the Col- 
lege Board of its 205 member colleges 
and universities showed that 35 of 
them were already collecting and pub- 
lishing this kind of information,’ 
while four more were having state- 
ments printed. In addition, 30 had def- 
inite plans for preparing class descrip- 
tions, and another 37 expressed inter- 


1The 35 colleges and universities are: 
Agnes Scott, Amherst, Bard, Bennington, 
Brandeis, Bryn Mawr, Columbia, Cooper 
Union, Cornell, Dartmouth, Denison, Drew, 
Georgetown, Lafayette, Lehigh, Manhattan, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Mount Holyoke, Newark College of Engi- 
neering, Occidental, Pembroke, Pomona, 
Princeton, Reed, Smith, Stanford, Swarth- 
more, Union, University of Colorado, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, University of Rochester, 
University of Vermont, Vassar, Wellesley, and 
Wesleyan. 


est in and willingness to prepare them. 

Among the remaining colleges sur- 
veyed, 48 reported that special circum- 
stances of one kind or another in their 
own cases made such statements un- 
necessary or inconvenient to prepare. 
Three colleges which publish only 
freshman class rosters indicated nei- 
ther favor nor disfavor. Only 29 of the 
182 colleges responding said that they 
opposed distribution of such data. 

Growing use of these statements has 
been accompanied by increasingly fre- 
quent endorsements. A relatively early 
one was voiced by Mary E. Chase, vice 
president and director of admissions 
at Wellesley College, who in an address 
to the College Board in 1955 urged 
colleges to publish descriptions of the 
characteristics of their accepted candi- 
dates.” 

More recently the Commission on 
the Relations of Independent Schools 
to Higher Education, which is spon- 
sored by the National Council of 
Independent Schools, requested the 
Board to promote the idea of “charac- 
teristics” leaflets. 

Over the last few months, the school 
representatives at each of this year’s 
regional meetings of the College Board 
engaged in considerable formal and 
informal discussion reflecting approval 
of such descriptions. 

On March 11 the College Board’s 
Subcommittee on Test Interpretation 
unanimously recorded the hope “that 
colleges should develop a more nearly 
uniform form for describing their en- 
tering classes and that the general 
practice of issuing such descriptions 
should become more widespread.” 


2“The college counselor—guide or gam- 
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BY JOHN M. DUGGAN 


Beginning with the December 1958 
testing, schools and colleges will be 
free to release College Board scores to 
enrolled senior-year students at their 
discretion. At a meeting of counselors 
in Atlanta, Georgia, which was held 
to discuss this change in policy, it was 
unanimously voted “that the College 
Board seek to enlist all member col- 
leges in the necessity of providing sec- 
ondary schools with information com- 
monly known as freshman class char- 
acteristics so that an interpretation of 
a student’s scores may have the great- 
est practical significance relative to 
college admissions.” 

These are but a few of the many 
recent expressions of approval and 
need for this kind of information from 
the colleges. 

What are the major advantages ac- 


cruing to schools and colleges through 
the use of these statements? As point- 
ed out by Miss Chase and others, guid- 
ance counselors who are enlightened 
—enlightened by the colleges them- 
selves—can advise their boys and girls 
more effectively if they have factual 
rather than hearsay evidence with 
which to gauge the student’s probable 
acceptance and success at a given col- 
lege. 

For the college, preliminary school 
guidance that is based on accurate in- 
formation may reduce the number of 
clearly unacceptable applicants; it 
may also bring to the college some 





very desirable students who might 
otherwise have been discouraged from 
applying by rumors or piecemeal evi- 
dence of impossibly high standards. 
Among colleges in the survey that do 
not publish statements because of spe- 
cial circumstances, the circumstance 
most commonly cited was lack of staff 
time and money to prepare and print 
them. However, several colleges issu- 
ing them reported the preparation 
time to be about two working days 
(but these are probably colleges which 
already routinely compile the data 
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they put into their statements) ; more- 
over, some of the statements consist of 
only two or three inexpensively mim- 
eographed pages. 

A second important and very valid 
reason was presented by colleges 
which are newly admitted members of 
the Board or have otherwise just re- 
cently begun using the tests in a regu- 
lar and substantial way. 

Some universities with a multiplic- 
ity of colleges, each with its own re- 
quirements, explained that they would 
encounter difficulties in presenting 
clear, unified statements. Moreover, 
many state universities cited different 
requirements for in-state and out-of- 
state applicants. On the other hand, 
some universities with different divi- 
sional admissions requirements have 
succeeded in producing class profiles. 

A few colleges explained that there 
had been no demand for a character- 
istics statement or that such statements 
were not used in their areas, or that 
they drew their students from nearby 
so that they were able to communicate 
their policies directly to the limited 
number of schools involved. 

Those colleges expressing positive 
objections to this practice explained 
their positions variously : 

“Means and medians may be inter- 
preted as cut-off scores.” 
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“Such leaflets ‘type’ colleges and we 
are not ready to ‘type’ ourselves.” 

“Listing any statistics about Board 
scores may give them importance to 
many people that they do not deserve.” 

“I want to make my decisions. | 
don’t want to lose one boy because of 
such a leaflet.” 

“The school’s recommendations and 
the day-to-day records are still more 
important than any test scores.” 

“If you tell hundreds of guidance 
people the make-up of your class, don’t 
you interfere with the chances of im- 
proving it? Won’t we be perpetuating 
our average? Won’t counselors send 
students both below and above our 
average to other institutions?” 

“We are unwilling to show any fig- 
ures which might reveal a lack of selec- 
tivity. We are working continually to 
raise the intellectual quality of our 
classes. It would be premature of us to 
describe our freshman class, for next 
year our changes might prove baffling 
to the guidance counselors.” 

These statements express most of 
the objections to class characteristics 
leaflets. Many of the objections seem 
valid and can be answered only by the 
experience of those colleges publish- 
ing leaflets. 


Satisfied users 


An inspection of the published char- 
acteristics statements suggests that col- 
leges have found it possible to describe 
themselves fairly and meaningfully to 
prospective applicants. Most telling, 
perhaps, is the fact that the colleges 
are enthusiastic about the practice: 

“We have had nothing but good 
results. We had an immediate drop- 
back in the number of unqualified 
candidates and a surprising increase 
in the number of qualified candidates.” 

“We feel it is quite helpful in elimi- 
nating marginal applicants.” 

“It is our strong conviction that this 
type of information is essential to suc- 


- cessful guidance in secondary schools. 


Comments made to us indicate that 
this is greatly appreciated and effectu- 
ally used.” 

“Our opinion of its effect is that 
there is probably no single thing that 
we have ever sent out from the office 
that has been more appreciatively 
received.” 

“We feel that the effort was very, 


very worth while and we have every 
intention of repeating the report next 
year.” 

Significantly, no college has aban- 
doned the practice, although many 
started it as an experiment. 


It is clear from the descriptions now 
produced that much quantifiable ad- 
missions information can be presented 
and that it can be used to counteract 
many of the misunderstandings feared 
by those who object to the use of pro- 
files. Existing statements suggest, for 
example, that the following kinds of 
information are considered to be espe- 
cially meaningful: the number apply- 
ing, accepted, and enrolled, according 
to type of school, school rank, geo- 
graphical region, and test scores; the 
acceptance pattern for alumni sons or 
daughters; the distribution of finan- 
cial awards; and the academic history 
of the most recent freshman class, with 
those failing typified according to the 
standard categories. 

Furthermore, successful employ- 
ment of these statements by a number 
of colleges suggests that such factual 
information reduces confusions and 
misunderstandings which result from 
lack of insight into a college’s admis- 
sions decisions, Admittedly, statistical 
summaries cannot give a complete 
picture of a freshman class and the 
applicant body from which it was 
drawn. Very probably some outstand- 
ing boys and girls may be discouraged 
by a counselor from applying to a 
college because they fall in the bottom 
10 per cent of that college’s accepted 
group. But most statements attempt to 
avoid this by using words to describe, 
insofar as this is possible, the qual- 
ities they look for in defining boys and 
girls like these as unusually desirable 
students. 

Any selective admissions system 
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runs the risk of rejecting applicants 
who would have been successful, even 
outstanding. Although characteristics 
statements may add to the number of 
these undetected desirables, the inci- 
dence of losses of this type of student 
compares very favorably, according to 
some admissions officers and counsel- 
ors, with the reduced number of heart- 
sick boys and girls who were falsely 
encouraged and rejected in the face 
of overwhelming odds. 

Many colleges have found that these 
leaflets, perhaps because they do dis- 
courage borderline applicants, do not 
perpetuate the class average. They re- 
port that the intellectual quality of 
their freshman classes has continued 
to rise, not in spite of but because of 
the fact that they have published class 


characteristics. 


Could fit changing requirements 


Colleges in the process of changing 
their entrance requirements or tight- 
ening up their admissions policies may 
be confusing guidance officers more 
by saying nothing than they would by 
publishing their current requirements 
along with the statement that they are 
raising their standards, doing so, and 
describing this by the following year’s 
statement which reflects the change. 
Moreover, trends in admissions poli- 
cies might be shown by reporting the 
meaningful data for the last two or 
three classes. Some colleges do this 
routinely; all colleges issuing state- 
ments revise them annually. And in 
any event, the freshman class for any 
one college does not change drastically 
from year to year in its essential char- 
acteristics. 

Although characteristics statements 
can still admittedly lead to misunder- 
standings, far more serious misunder- 
standings can arise in their absence. 
Counselors report that these leaflets 
have made colleges’ admissions poli- 
cies far clearer to them than their pre- 
vious notions, which had been based 
on only one or two students a year. 
Furthermore, it appears that several 
counselors’ groups are pooling their 
experience to obtain a better under- 
standing of colleges’ admissions prac- 
tices. At best, information thus ob- 
tained could not possibly be as accu- 
rate or complete as that of a statement 
prepared by the college itself; at worst 
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it might be an assemblage of damag- 
ing caricatures, 

It may be that “under-aiming” stu- 
dents is a result of counselors’ miscon- 
ceptions of the abilities of students 
who succeed at particular colleges. Of 
course, all colleges, whatever * their 
margins, are interested in marginal 
students, but in applying for as well 
as in accepting an offer of admission, 
students and their counselors ought to 
know the risks involved. 

Admissions officers at those colleges 
that issue characteristics statements 
are not concerned about appearing to 
overemphasize test scores by includ- 
ing them in their descriptions. They 
feel that counselors are not misled into 
attaching undue importance to scores, 
especially if the scores are presented 
in a documented discussion which 
plainly shows that high scores alone 
are never enough to warrant admis- 
sion. Many of the brochures do not 
show only average or median scores, 
which are subject to misinterpretation, 
but give instead the per cent of appli- 
cants within each successive score 
range that was accepted. 

Revealing the fact that some stu- 
dents with mediocre or low scores are 
admitted does not seem to designate 
colleges as easy marks. Almost all col- 
leges give preference to alumni sons 
and daughters and other special groups 
which can include students of relative- 
ly low ability. Guidance counselors say 
they need to know more than anything 
else which colleges are not super-selec- 
tive. The currently growing movement 
toward a June college referral service 
for unfilled colleges, as well as the pres- 
ent under-enrollment of some colleges, 
suggests that these colleges might 
profit considerably from a freshman 
class description. 





The 35 characteristics statements 
now in existence reflect a variety of 
forms. Most are four or six-page leaf- 
lets of many different sizes; others are 
letters. Some are handsomely printed 
and designed in color, others are plain, 
a few are simply duplicated letters. In 
general, they are mailed out in Octo- 
ber or November, in time to be used 
with seniors, to all schools that have 
presented applicants over a period of 
years. They are usually based on the 
present freshman class from which 
counselors may infer about next year’s 
class. A composite and hypothetical 
view of a sample characteristics state- 
ment suggested by those now pub- 
lished appears on the two following 
pages. It incorporates most of the items 
of information which counselors most 
often request. 

Many of their proponents—Miss 
Chase and others cited earlier, as well 
as a large number of guidance coun- 
selors—have suggested that the leaflets 
that are now issued be published col- 
lectively and distributed to secondary 
schools. The recent College Board sur- 
vey also asked for an expression of 
opinion on this possibility. 


Indifference to joint publication 


Only little support and little opposition 
were found. Thirteen colleges approved, 
16 objected, and seven demurred. The 
most serious objection given was that 
the colleges did not want to lose this 
regular and personal correspondence 
with secondary schools. However, if 
these documents were available else- 
where, admissions people could use 
their time to provide other informa- 
tion relevant to individual applicants 
and to the applicant groups and ad- 
mitted groups from individual schools 
—such as the freshman and four-year 
grades of the latter. 

While the collection and joint pub- 
lication of such statements may still 
not be appealing to many colleges, it 
is possible that, as more of them pub- 
lish their own statements and as better 
methods of describing characteristics 
are evolved through experience, a com- 
mon handbook will become a reality. 
With 35 colleges already issuing state- 
ments, 34 more printing or planning 
them, and another 37 interested in 
doing so, at least a movement in that 
direction seems to be under way. 











Admission to Stratford College, 1958 


The following sample statement describes the character- 
istics of the freshman class at a hypothetical college for 
men and was written by Mr. Duggan to illustrate his ac- 
companying article. His notes to the items in the tabular 
section are given at the end of the statement. 


This is our third report to the secondary schools de- 
scribing, as objectively as we are able, the various 
criteria which have influenced our admissions de- 
cisions. Our belief in the need for this information has 
been rewarded by your enthusiastic response. As a 
summary, this leaflet cannot hope to explain in detail 
all of the factors which are important in arriving at 
admissions decisions. We believe’ that these reports, 
though imperfect, contain enough useful information 
to merit their continued publication. Yet intellectual 
curiosity, individuality, creativity, the desire to learn, 
and unusual abilities and interests cannot be readily 
tallied. But we are looking for these traits. 

Stratford has no rigid requirements. Although we 
try to admit only those young men who show promise 
of profiting from and contributing to the academic and 
social community, there are no predetermined grades 
or test scores or patterns of activities required. As in 
former years, the high school record, especially the 
amount and quality of preparation in the academic 
subjects, and accurate and forthright school recom- 
mendations are most important. The Scholastic Apti- 
tude Test, interviews, and geographical region con- 
tinue to be secondary factors. Because we do not antic- 
ipate an enlarged freshman class, there is little doubt 
that we shall become more selective in the years ahead 
as the number of applicants increases. However, there 
will always be room for the unusual boys who have 
evidenced their ability to learn in spite of low aptitudes. 

The following statistical data on the Class of 1961 
will give you some insight into our admissions deci- 
sions. We hope you will continue to share with us sug- 
gestions for improving these reports. 

This leaflet is not confidential and may be shown to 
students and parents. 


R. S. V. Plait 


Dean of Admissions 


1. Overall figures 


Completed applications : 538 
Accepted: 355 (66% of group completing applications) 
Enrolled: 190 (54% of group accepted) 
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2. School background 





Public Independent 
Applied ..... 344 194 
Accepted .... 205 (60% of applied) 150 (77% of applied) 
Enrolled .... 101 (49% of accepted) 89 (59% of accepted) 


The class of 1961 consists of 53% public school grad- 
uates from 90 schools and 47% independent school 
graduates from 49 schools. 











3. Class rank 
Public school applicants 

Secondary Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent 
school in class of appli- of accept- of en- 
class rank cate- cants ed that rolled 
rank gories accepted _ enrolled __ class 
Top fifth 25% 74% 39% 13% 
2nd fifth 35 68 a 19 
3rd fifth 24 55 67 16.5 
4th fifth ... 12 27 73 4 
Bottom fifth 4 14 50 0.5 

100% 53.0% 

Independent school applicants 

Secondary Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent 
school in class of appli- of accept- of en- 
class rank cate- cants ed that rolled 
rank gories accepted enrolled class 
Top fifth ....... 14% 86% 50% 7% 
2nd fifth ‘ 25 81 51 10 
3rd fifth eee 79 65 17 
4th fifth ....... 18 71 67 8 
Bottom fifth ll 64 64 5 

100% 47% 


4. Geographical region 








Per cent 
Percent ofappli- Percent 
Region of of appli-  cantsac- of accepted 
residence cants cepted that enrolled 
New England .. .... B% 69% 57% 
Middle Atlantic .......... 23 64 47 
co) Uk ovules tw 15 62 53 
Southern ........ Se 53 47 
ee 5 81 59 
Foreign and possessions... 1 75 50 
100% 

Region of Per cent of 
residence enrolled class 
New England a 50% 
Middle Atlantic im ichiany aoe 
Comtral........ EP NU TN a eR aN se tac 
RI" c's. 8s Ue SRN ge: Oa, i Pa me 
NS 6c s.vnt Ghee Sage eee te Pee 
Foreign and possessions ...... Paneer 2 

100% 












5. College Board Scholastic Aptitude Test 




















SAT-V 
Per cent Per cent Per cent 
Per cent of appli- of accept- of en- 
Score of appli- cants ed that rolled 
range cants accepted enrolled class 
700-800 ....... 5% 88% 45% 5% 
600-699 ....... 18 86 46 21 
500-599 ....... 32 84 50 39 
400-499 ... 33 45 65 28 
300-399 ... a 34 67 7 
100% 100% 
SAT-M 
Per cent Per cent Per cent 
Per cent of appli- of accept- of en- 
Score of appli- _cants ed that rolled 
range cants accepted _ enrolled class 
700-800 6% 88% 43% 6% 
600-699 22 77 47 22 
500-599 .. 35 71 57 40 
400-499 . 28 55 57 26 
300-399 9 40 63 6 
100% 100% 


6. Alumni sons 


Applied: 41 
Accepted: 38 (93% of alumni sons applying) 
Enrolled : 36 (19% of class) 


7. Financial assistance 


College aid: 


286 students applied for aid 
190 of these accepted for admission 
100 of these were offered aid 
72 enrolled with aid (38% of class) 
27 enrolled without aid 


College aid according to family income: 


Income No. of Range of Average 
level awards awards value 
Below $2,000 16 $300-1,200 $500 
2,000-3,999 . 22 200-900 425 
4,000-5,999 oF 100-1,000 350 
6,000-7,999 ‘3 ll 100-500 225 
8,000-10,000 6 100-200 150 
72 

Type of aid No. of awards Average value 
Scholarships 48 $375 

Loans . 9 250 

ON Re 15 225 

72 


Financial assistance from outside sources (National 
Merit, General Motors, NROTC, etc.) : 11 awards, rang- 
ing in value from $400 to $1,200 and averaging $575. 











8. Academic record of the Class of 1960 (present 
sophomores) 


Per cent of class 
Honors (average grades of 85% or better) ... 24% 
Academic withdrawals .. WER ake eee 
Other withdrawals ...... a on ee 
Failed one or more courses pee 
I ie, ikke Maes ian eC en 90 


Of the 13 students (7%) who left college for academic 


reasons: 


8 were alumni sons 

9 scored below 500 on SAT-V and SAT-M 
11 were from the bottom two-fifths of their secondary 
school classes. 


Notes to the sample statement 


1. Overall figures. These three figures give the overall picture 
of a college’s accessibility. 

2. School background. Some colleges similarly give the num- 
bers and percentages accepted and enrolled, but for both public 
and independent school groups combined ; however, the separate 
presentation seems to be helpful to counselors in each type of 
school. 

3. Class rank. The few statements now issued that give class 
rank breakdowns as in the first three columns usually show only 
the per cent accepted column and do not separate public and 
independent school applicants, but the two additional columns 
present a more complete picture. The breakdown by type of 
school is important only if different selective practices are used 
for the two types. The information given in the last column is 
usually provided, though less often by type of school. 

4. Geographical region. Here again, if geographical region is 
a consideration at all, even though of secondary importance, it 
would be helpful to include something like the first table. As 
with class rank, most leaflets show the second table. 

5. Scholastic Aptitude Test. As before, the first three columns 
give the pertinent selective data, while the last represent a type 
of table that is more widely used. In combination they give the 
counselor insight into the kind of selection employed and the 
final class make-up. The hypothetical college of the sample state- 
ment is assumed to require only the SAT for admission; many of 
the colleges which also require Achievement Tests for admission 
similarly give data on Achievement Test scores. 

6. Alumni sons. This kind of information is usually included. 

7. Financial assistance. Most leaflets do not present this in- 
formation; typically, they show only the number, range, and 
average value of awards, and often do not make clear whether 
the published figures include outside aid. The sample statement 
represents an attempt to show what proportion of applicants 
receive what type of aid; it also shows the main criteria for size 
of award, family income. Typical annual expenses at Stratford 
College were taken to be: tuition, $800; fees, $25; board, $450; 
room, $200; and miscellaneous, $200. Though available else- 
where, expenses might be included for convenience. 

8. Academic record. If the attrition rate were higher, the data 
might be presented in tabular form showing percentages that 
failed from each school class rank and score range category. 














Guidance in a large city school 





BY ETHEL F. SOLOVAY 





Program introduced in a new high school copes with many students, 


heavy competition, and some confusion in college admissions 


In recent years college admissions 
problems have received wide publicity, 
not only in educational and profession- 
al journals but also in daily periodicals 
and Sunday supplements. Many arti- 
cles have accorded college admissions 
staffs their due share of public notice. 
Readers have by now become thorough- 
ly acquainted with the ordeal involved 
in painstaking selection of suitable 
candidates, and the subsequent niceties 
of decisions involved in the rejection 
of many equally fine applicants. 

Much more than passing notice has 
been granted to the tensions and 
agonies of high school graduates and 
their worried parents. The energy ex- 
pended in filling out applications, the 
time consumed in undergoing inter- 
views, the untiring study for the Col- 
lege Board examinations, and the 
nerve-racking wait for word of accept- 
ance have been graphically illustrated 
in current articles, 

There is one phase of this study in 
struggle, however, which has never 
been carefully delineated in print—the 
role and responsibility of the high 
school counselor in college guidance. 
Surrounded by the ebb and flow of the 
currents rushing upon him from col- 
lege admissions offices, students, and 
parents, he must still chart his course 
carefully, lest he too be swept away. 
The problems of this guidance coun- 
selor in a small or homogeneous school 
are intricate enough. Those of his 
counterpart in a huge, heterogeneous 
school located in New York City are 
intensified almost beyond credibility. 

Exactly what are the problems of the 
counselor in a New York City school? 
Primarily, the future graduate must be 
guided realistically and successfully 
over a period of years beginning with 
his eutrance into high school. College 
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admissions requirements must be met, 
and an attempt must be made to chan- 
nel only eligible candidates to colleges 
of varying standards. Neither of these 
is a simple task. Parents must be in- 
formed, reassured and, in many cases, 
placated. Pupils in each of these large 
metropolitan schools must be prepared 
to face competition with their peers in 
all 55 of the city’s academic high 
schools for placement into colleges 
which pride themselves on the selec- 
tion of nationally representative stu- 
dent bodies. Added to all this, the col- 
lege counselor is bound by the regula- 
tions and framework imposed by the 
Board of Education. Practical and 
flexible as these may be, they neverthe- 
less create additional restrictions. 


Advice runs counter to experience 


Nor are these all! The college counselor 
too is besieged by many widely publi- 
cized, often conflicting statements ap- 
pearing in the professional journals to 
which he turns for advice. He may read 
that there is no lack of room in many 
colleges, that multiple applications to 
colleges in the same category will usu- 
ally mean acceptance to all, that the 
high school record is the most impor- 
tant single factor in admissions, that 
College Board test scores are not 
weighted out of all proportion to high 
school record. He is further advised to 


’ maintain close contact with admissions 


officers, to visit them if possible, to 
submit questions and problems. Yet he 
may undergo various experiences 
which lead him to doubt the wisdom or 
efficacy of these pronouncements, or 
which may make their fulfilment virtu- 
ally impossible. 

How then can the college counselor 
in a large city high school function in 


this maelstrom? The wonder is that he 
does brave the ordeal and manages to 
keep himself afloat. The fact that col- 
lege guidance is being carried on suc- 
cessfully in so many metropolitan 
schools is a tribute to their administra- 
tion and counseling staffs. Each pro- 
gram has been adequately tailored to 
the immediate needs of the particular 
school, no two schools being identical. 

Fortunate indeed are the adminis- 
trators and counselors who have under- 
taken the task of working out a long- 
range plan in a newly organized school. 
With no traditions to shatter, with end- 
less vistas widening before them, they 
can evolve and modify, wherever neces- 
sary, the system most effective for them. 

One such plan is the program under 
way in the George W. Wingate High 
School in Brooklyn, N. Y. Wingate is 
a new school of 3,400 students, 80 per 
cent of whom are college-bound in 
intent and 75 per cent in actuality. 
Located in a residential area of New 
York’s most populous borough, the 
school has been fortunate in having an 
active, interested parents association, 
whose close cooperation has enabled 
college guidance to function more 
effectively. 

The school’s philosophy of develop- 
mental guidance over a three-year 
period has resulted in the placement of 
75 per cent of its first graduating class 
into 88 colleges. No pupil attaining the 
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college certification grade (an average 
of 75 per cent minimum for six terms) 
has been denied admission. Less than 
2% per cent of the total applicants 
have been unable to meet the standards 
of any college. True, not every pupil 
was able to enter the school of his first 
choice; true, additional applications 
were necessary in certain cases of mul- 
tiple rejections. Otherwise, this would 
have been the millennium indeed! 

What are the premises underlying 
this effective college guidance pro- 
gram? Guidance is initiated as early 
as possible in the pupil’s career. 
Trained personnel (counseling person- 
nel) are made available; the college 
adviser alone does not handle the load. 
The school’s organizational framework 
provides time for college coordination 
and the funneling down of information 
to counselors, faculty, and students. 

Although this structure presupposes 
that all fundamental college guidance 
is done by trained counselors, it is 
centralized in and administered by a 
coordinator. Acting as the principal’s 
deputy, this “resource” person is em- 
powered to function in all capacities 
dealing with college and scholarships. 
The college coordinator is also a guid- 
ance-trained person, not merely a 
placement or liaison officer. In addi- 
tion to his administrative duties, he too 
counsels an assigned group of students 
on all matters pertaining to educa- 
tional, vocational, and personal prob- 
lems. He is also responsible for the 
discipline of these students. 

All counselors know their students 
not merely as junior or senior year 
college applicants but as individuals 
with whom they have worked for three 
or four years, College personality 
evaluations are prepared by the stu- 
dent’s own counselor, not by clerical 
aides or faculty assistants. These eval- 
uations are therefore cumulative and 
conclusive. . 

As a further aid to counseling, there 
is an adequate school-wide testing pro- 
gram in achievement as well as general 
scholastic aptitude areas. Close contact 
is maintained with individual parents 
and parent groups on all college mat- 
ters. Finally, adequate materials and 
reference aids are available in all guid- 
ance offices and in the school library. 

Although it may appear impossible 
or impractical to apply these premises 
to a school of 3,400 students, they have 





Variation on a theme 


This article concerns the special 
problems of college guidance in 
a large city high school and de- 
scribes the program introduced 
in one such school to meet those 
problems. It developed from a 
letter commenting on college 
guidance in a quite different 
school—the William Penn Charter 
School in Philadelphia—as re- 
flected in “Students are rejecting 
colleges” by its headmaster, John 
F. Gummere, in last fall’s College 
Board Review. 








been carefully observed and found 
effective. 

The college-bound freshman or soph- 
omore (the latter entering from junior 
high school) meets his assigned coun- 
selor during his first year of high 
school. He may not come on a college 
question at all. Perhaps a program or 
course problem, a personal dilemma, 
disciplinary matter, or merely a call 
for the customary initial interview may 
bring him to the guidance office. 

The first or a subsequent interview 
eventually touches upon the planning 
of the student’s school course and his 
future beyond graduation. If the child 
has either college potential or college 
interest, the counselor focuses upon 
this. Here, if not earlier, begins the 
first evaluation of the student’s total 
record. His or her illusory hope of at- 
tending a highly selective college can 
be analyzed objectively. A student of 
high potential but low achievement can 
be helped to set his goals more clearly. 
The immaturities and instability ap- 
parent in a past record can be called to 
the college aspirant’s attention. Bril- 
liant past performance can also be set 
as a desirable pattern. College guid- 
ance begins, therefore, long before the 
junior or senior year. 

The importance of an adequate psy- 
chological testing program on the sec- 
ondary school level is of inestimable 
value in the recognition of individual 
strengths and weaknesses. Although 
the pupil arrives from primary educa- 
tion accompanied by his test scores, 
the high school administers a full bat- 





tery of achievement tests which have 
been found to correlate closely with the 
1Q and have a positive predictive value 
in regard to college success. These 
scores are made available to him and 
his parents and form part of the record 
sent to colleges. 

The college guidance program ex- 
tends out of the counselor’s office into 
the first-year classroom via the me- 
dium of group guidance. In a required, 
full-semester course in personal, edu- 
cational, and vocational orientation, 
conducted by counselors, or by social 
studies or English teachers, the topic 
of college preparation holds a promi- 
nent place. 

As an impersonal supplement to this 
program, the school has published a 
Student’s Guide which is purchased by 
every interested pupil. Its contents in- 
clude such chapters on college and the 
future as: how one should prepare for 
college, choosing a college, general 
information about free municipal col- 
leges and private liberal arts colleges, 
two-year versus four-year college pro- 
grams, how to apply to a private col- 
lege, College Board examinations, and 
bibliography on college information. 
The guide presents the fundamental 
facts that the first-year student and his 
parents may wish to know. 

Although our college-bound fresh- 
man or sophomore will have thus re- 
ceived his orientation, first counselor 
evaluation, and general college pre- 
paratory information, nothing more 
has as yet been accomplished. How 
does the actual contact with college and 
its personnel begin? 


Crucial counseling in junior year 


In Wingate High School the student’s 
junior year is the pivotal one. Early in 
this year the student is again reminded 
of the necessity for planning carefully 
to meet college requirements, of earn- 
ing the highest possible grades, and of 
making himself an integral part of 
his school community. This is done 
through guidance assembly programs, 
numerous mimeographed bulletins, and 
group meetings. 

Each junior-class section appoints 
or elects a college representative whose 
duties include regular visits (some- 
times daily, sometimes weekly) to the 
college coordinator to receive bulletins 
for distribution, read notices, and re- 











lay questions from the class. These 
eager service aides have beaten a con- 
stant path to the college office through- 
out the past two years and have proved 
of invaluable assistance to their class- 
mates as well as to the coordinator. 

In the second semester all members 
of the junior class are met en masse 
and given their college preparation 
timetable, consisting of the dates on 
which they must submit their prelimi- 
nary college choices, take their junior 
year College Board tests for guidance 
purposes, and appear at the career 
conferences which the college office has 
arranged. They are also reminded to 
consult with the counselors as to their 
final choices. 

At the same time, the juniors are in- 
formed that their total number of ini- 
tial applications is limited to four— 
three to private colleges and one to the 
municipal colleges—a regulation of the 
New York City Board of Education that 
applies to all high schools. Students 
are also advised to visit colleges, ar- 
range for preliminary interviews, and 
read catalogues most carefully. Re- 
sponsibility for checking requirements 
is placed squarely upon the students, 
not the counselor. 

During this and the senior year the 
college office is busy not only with the 
arrangement of career conferences, but 
also with the distribution to‘all counse- 
lors and faculty members of periodic 
bulletins dealing with college matters. 
Changes in admissions requirements 
and fees, notices of “open house” pro- 
grams at local colleges, and distribu- 
tion of College Board test application 
blanks and information booklets are all 
publicized by this office. Liaison, both 
personal and written, is effected with 
college admissions offices. Inasmuch as 
this is a new school, a statement that 
objectively describes its organization, 
student body, and courses of study is 
mailed to all colleges to which its pu- 
pils will apply. Requests for personal 
meetings with admissions officers are 
also made during this period. 


Parents advised at meetings 


Junior year College Board test scores 
are received and are interpreted to the 
students, and the selection of colleges 
re-evaluated in the light of this infor- 
mation. Juniors are cautioned to spend 
the summer in earnest consideration of 








Resolving student and parent dilemmas 


the final college choices that they must 
be prepared to submit upon their re- 
turn to school. 

Has the parent, however, been elimi- 
nated from the scene? Not at all. 
Throughout the school year, orienta- 
tion social meetings and forums are 
arranged at which parents of junior 
class students receive the information 
already made available to their sons 
and daughters and are given the op- 
portunity to ask questions. 

During the last month of the junior 
year, the parents association, in close 
cooperation with the college office, ar- 
ranges for an evening meeting of all 
junior class parents. Here they are in- 
formed of the senior year timetable 
and are offered ample opportunity to 
bombard the school administration 
with their questions and anxieties. 
Practical advice regarding the college 
admissions picture and suggestions 
concerning their children’s potentials 
and limitations are presented. Empha- 
sis is also placed upon the previously 
mentioned regulation of the New York 
City Board of Education which limits 
applications in an effort to cooperate 
with admissions offices. In this connec- 
tion, parents are assured that multiple 
applications are not the panacea for 
admissions headaches. 

If the junior year is pivotal in col- 
lege planning, the senior grade is cru- 
cial and packed with anxiety. This is 
the year of transmission of transcripts, 
final College Board tests, and final de- 
cisions. Since many colleges now ac- 
cept a three-year preliminary record 
(may their tribe increase! ), the bulk 





of transcripts is mailed by December 
1, Accompanying the group of appli- 
cations to each college is a covering let- 
ter reviewing the salient facts about 
Wingate High School and opening 
channels for further communication. 
Prior to the processing of any tran- 
script, each senior has been asked to 
file a final choice card signed by his 
parent. He has, if necessary, another 
interview or interviews with his coun- 
selor or the college coordinator. He is 
informed of registration procedures 
for the College Board tests and fur- 
nished with ample material about them. 
Briefing on college interviews is 
made available, practice sessions being 
arranged wherever possible to help 
students avoid the undue tensions 
which might be generated under such 
conditions. Since some seniors mistak- 
enly envision an interview as an inqui- 
sition, a brief practice run with the 
college coordinator enables them to re- 
alize its purpose and value. Specific 
instructions regarding proper comple- 
tion of application forms are also 
mimeographed and distributed. 


Seniors’ responsibilities stressed 


As early as is possible after the trans- 
mission of all records, the seniors are 
met as a body (700 strong) and re- 
minded of their responsibilities in re- 
gard to an early reply to the college of 
their choice. At this assembly they are 
advised to take rejections in their stride 
and not to be overly discouraged at 
their arrival. Then, while the endless 
cycle of college guidance begins anew 
for the junior class, the counselors 
wish the seniors good luck and endure 
with them the long period of waiting 
for final word from colleges and from 
scholarship foundations. If a student 
receives multiple notices of rejection, 
he is given further advisement and al- 
lowed to submit additional applica- 
tions. Should an applicant receive 
early acceptance to the college of his 
first choice, he is advised to inform the 
others to which he has applied of his 
immediate withdrawal. 

The results of this developmental, 
long-range plan of college guidance 
are reflected in the successful entrance 
record of the school’s first graduating 
class. Over 65 per cent of these stu- 
dents were admitted to the college of 
their first or second choice; many 


youngsters even received acceptances 
from two or more “prestige” colleges 
to which they had felt obliged to apply 
in the face of today’s uncertainties. A 
majority was accepted by colleges in 
New York City and New York State, the 
next largest group by New England 
colleges, and a small group by colleges 
in distant states—Colorado, Delaware, 
Florida, Kentucky, Michigan, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Wis- 
consin, 

As mentioned earlier, the total of 
non-admissions was under 24% per 
cent, and the total number of colleges 
admitting was 88. A good guidance 
program? A most successful one, we 
believe, made possible through the con- 
certed efforts of the administration, 
counseling staff, and faculty. 

Yet this planning was fraught with 
many pitfalls. There were, and always 
will be, numerous obstacles, disap- 
pointments, crises. Many of these have 
been occasioned by the pupils and par- 
ents themselves, some by the college 
admissions offices. 

A few cases in point may illustrate 
the predicament of the counselor who 
attempts to follow most faithfully the 
advice and admonitions of the various 
agencies involved in college admis- 
sions. For one thing, he is asked not to 
refer too many students to the 40 col- 
leges which are most heavily deluged 
with applications. In the case of a New 
York City counselor, this is an unreal- 
istic request. Although the city has its 
own municipal system of high-caliber 
colleges with selective entrance re- 
quirements, it is not unreasonable for 
a parent to wish his child to apply to 


How is the counselor to advise? 


an out-of-town university of older tra- 
dition or international prestige. The 
municipal college thus acts as a final 
but not necessarily inferior recourse. 
The New York City graduate of high 
potential and fine record has the right 
to apply to the oldest and most revered 
institutions for which he is eligible. 

The counselor is asked to send stu- 
dents farther afield than New England 
or the Middle Atlantic states. Although 
vast distances may be common experi- 
ences for a midwestern or western 
youth, it is quite understandable for a 
New York City parent to want his child 
to attend a college only a few hundred 
miles away. Since a large proportion 
of the nation’s colleges is within this 
area, why expect his son or daughter 
to travel as far as a western youth who 
may have no other choice? 


Single application unwise 


Although many colleges pride them- 
selves, and rightly so, on the selection 
of a student body representative of the 
nation as a whole, may not a search for 
geographical equity defeat this very 
purpose? May there not be as much, 
and perhaps more, dissimilarity be- 
tween an applicant from different sec- 
tions of different boroughs in sprawl- 
ing, heterogeneous New York City than 
there is between applicants from ham- 
lets in Nebraska and Iowa, or Wyom- 
ing and Colorado? 

At present, steps have been under- 
taken to combat the practice of multi- 
ple applications. This will be a boon to 
secondary school guidance personnel 
as well as to college officers. It is not 
completely accurate, however, to as- 
sume that an applicant to one college 
will always be admitted to others in the 
same category. Girls in our first gradu- 
ating class found admissions prospects 
excellent in women’s colleges A and B, 
but not in C and D in the same group. 
A boy admitted to a fine New Jersey 
college was rejected from a New York 
State counterpart. Can we then limit 
the candidate to only one application? 

Admissions standards are not always 
consistently applied or sufficiently ex- 
plicit. How justify to one heartbroken 
applicant the age clause cited by a col- 
lege in rejecting him when his class- 
mate, born one day later, of similar 
record and character, has been granted 
admission? Might not the college ad- 


missions staff have been franker with 
the boy (or the college counselor) as 
to the actual cause of rejection, un- 
doubtedly a most valid one? 

How should one credit the weight 
attached to the total high school record 
when a senior of mediocre standing in 
grades and character rating is admitted 
to a technical institute because of a 
spectacular College Board test score, 
while another with superior grades and 
character and a fine College Board 
score received a rejection notice? The 
college decision is not to be impugned, 
but how is the counselor to advise? 

Nor is it always possible for the col- 
lege counselor in a large city high 
school to maintain the most successful 
liaison with college admissions staffs. 
The counselor is advised to seek closer 
contact; to visit, if possible; to write 
when in need of additional informa- 
tion. Thanks to the mass of valuable 
material received, this last function is 
very rarely necessary. However, how 
account for the lack of response to 
communications in one or two cases? 
Very often a visiting college admissions 
representative wishes to meet students 
at hours that conflict with class time. 
In a large city high school this can seri- 
ously disrupt school routine. 

The parent must assume his share of 
responsibility for the needless compli- 
cation of college guidance procedures. 
Blind to certain realities, he will often 
not allow himself to be guided even by 
the most permissive of philosophies, 
but will insist that applications be for- 
warded to colleges far outside his 
youngster’s range scholastically or fi- 
nancially. One hesitates to imagine the 
reaction of an admissions staff to the 
receipt of such records or requests for 
such excessive scholarship grants. 

Finally, it must be realized that the 
most carefully constructed plan of col- 
lege guidance must be constantly eval- 
uated and revised to meet changing 
needs. With the increasing demand for 
higher education and the prospect of 
6,000,000 college-bound students by 
1970, the field of college guidance is 
an ever-widening one, challenging to 
the mind and spirit. One can find no 
greater personal and social satisfaction 
than in working in close harmony with 
pupils, parents, teachers, and college 
admissions staffs; the function of the 
secondary school counselor is to serve 


them all to the best of his ability. 





BY ARTHUR E. TRAXLER 


Many colleges lead in successful graduates 


As everyone knows, the number of 
young people applying for admission 
to college has greatly increased in re- 
cent years. The pressure upon colleges 
to admit an even larger number of ap- 
plicants is steadily growing. Projec- 
tion of the curve of increase in appli- 
cations points to a far more difficult 
situation in the near future. 

The pressure for admission is par- 
ticularly heavy upon certain eastern 
independent colleges. Along the east- 
ern seaboard—a region which, because 
of the density of its population, still 
furnishes a disproportionate number 
of applicants—there appears to be a 
strong feeling among many high school 
pupils and their parents that a first- 
rate college education is obtainable in 
only about 15 or 20 top-drawer inde- 
pendent liberal arts colleges and uni- 
versities. Administrators, teachers, and 
counselors in many secondary schools 
often seem to share the opinion that a 
small, highly selected group of col- 
leges does a far better job of preparing 
young people for successful and useful 
life careers than do the more than 1,000 
other four-year colleges in the United 
States. 

What is the evidence in support of 
this opinion? If an objective criterion 
of success is chosen, do the alumni of 
a certain group of colleges have a sig- 
nificant advantage over the alumni of 
other colleges on this criterion? 

This question has considerable prac- 
tical importance. If the answer is in 
the affirmative, the extreme competi- 
tion for entrance to these very highly 
selective colleges may be justified. If 
the answer is in the negative, or even 
a qualified affirmative, then gifted 
high school graduates, their parents, 
and their counselors may be advised to 
give serious consideration to a larger 
group of colleges than they have been 
inclined to consider in the past. 


Various criteria of success might be 


proposed—ratings of impartial judges 
as to contributions to contemporary 
life, election to posts of responsibility, 
salary level, and so forth. One readily 
available kind of indication of a cer- 
tain amount of achievement in busi- 
ness or professional endeavor, or in 
national life, is a listing in Who’s Who 
in America, Admittedly, this criterion 
has some noteworthy limitations. 
The names of some persons more 
prominent than many of those listed 
do not appear in Who’s Who. Leaders 
in local affairs have little chance of 
being listed unless their leadership has 
brought them some national recogni- 
tion. Members of certain professions, 
such as higher education and law, have 
a greater chance of being included 
than members of various other groups 
whose reputation is likely to spread 
less widely, even though, on the basis 
of other criteria such as income, the 
latter persons may be far ahead of the 
former. Some very influential persons 
have a passion for anonymity and shun 
activities that would direct attention to 
them as individuals or lead to their 
listing in a biographical volume. 
While listing in Who’s Who is clearly 
a highly fallible criterion of the suc- 
cess of any one individual, it probably 
has more validity when applied to in- 
stitutions training fairly large num- 
bers of individuals, since some of the 
chance factors attendant upon individ- 
ual selection tend to cancel out. This 
criterion has the advantage of being 
readily available, simple, and highly 


"objective. 


It cannot be assumed, of course, that 
the quality of an individual's training 
is the sole determiner, or even the main 
influence, in determining whether or 
not he will attain enough recognition 
to lead to his being listed in a bio- 
graphical volume of this kind. It is 
reasonable to suppose, however, that 
the character of a person’s education 


is one of the more important influ- 
ences upon his life career and that the 
likelihood of his being listed will be 
positively correlated to a certain extent 
with the quality of his education. 

Selection of any one biographical 
volume issued on a certain date has 
the disadvantage that it includes only 
living individuals and that deceased 
persons who have held positions of 
leadership are not included, However, 
there would seem to be no reason for 
supposing that the longevity of alumni 
differs appreciably from one college 
to another. 

It would be entirely possible, of 
course, to use biographical volumes 
other than Who’s Who in America as 
the source of the criterion. Listing in 
American Men of Science might be a 
more selective criterion, and inclusion 
among those starred in American Men 
of Science would be an exceptionally 
discriminating one. However, limita- 
tions of the criterion to the physical, 
biological, social, and behavioral sci- 
ences, important though this broad 
field is, might narrow the scope too 
much, for it would give colleges stress- 
ing the natural and social sciences a 
considerable advantage over those 
providing outstanding preparation in 
the humanities, arts, or the world of 


Arthur E. Traxler, Ex- 
ecutive Director of the Educational Rec- 
ords Bureau, presented the report from 
which this article is adapted at the last 
annual meeting of the American Associ- 
ation for the Advancement of Science. 





business. Moreover, recent studies of 
this kind in the science area were made, 
with somewhat conflicting conclusions. 

Everything considered, Who’s Who 
would seem to provide the most im- 
partial representative basis, if bio- 
graphical listings are to be used as the 
criterion against which colleges of all 
kinds may be judged. 

The present study was aimed at in- 
vestigating the question whether or 
not there are many “good” colleges 
throughout the nation when listings of 
men graduates in Who’s Who are used 
as the criterion. Women graduates 
were eliminated because their career 
choices rather infrequently lead to 
their listing in Who’s Who (about 1 
to 20 compared with men). 

Men listed in the 1956-57 volume of 
Who’s Who who obtained their bache- 
lor’s degree or first professional de- 
gree from American colleges during 
the 30-year period 1920 through 1949 
were included in this study. This pe- 
riod was believed to be long enough to 
provide an adequate sampling and 
also to be as recent a period as was 
practicable, siace very few men are 
listed in Who’s Who seven or eight 
years after graduating from college. 

Men alumni listed in Who's Who 
were counted for all four-year accred- 
ited men’s colleges and coeducational 
colleges in the United States. Advanced 
degrees were not included. Thus, if a 
man received his bachelor’s degree 
from Western Reserve University and 


his master’s and doctor’s degrees from 
the University of Michigan, he was in- 
cluded in the count for Western Re- 
serve University only. 

The next step in gathering the data 
was to find the total number of men 
graduates of each college during the 
30-year period. In July 1957, a request 
was sent to 802 accredited colleges and 
universities for a statement of the total 
number of men who were graduated at 
the four-year college level during the 
period 1920 through 1949, together 


with a reply card. Replies were re- 
ceived from 489 colleges, or about 61 
per cent, a proportion considerably 
higher than had been expected, par- 
ticularly since the request was sent in 
the summer when a good many col- 
leges were likely to be closed. The 302 
colleges which sent usable replies and 
had one or more graduates in Who’s 
Who formed the basis of the study. 

Following this, the number of men 
graduates of each institution during 
the period 1920-1949 was divided by 
the number of its men graduates from 
the same period who were listed in 
Who’s Who. This procedure yielded 
index numbers showing for each col- 
lege how many graduates were re- 
quired to furnish one listed graduate. 
Thus, an index number of 34 for a 
college means that 1 in every 34 men 
graduates of that college is listed; an 
index number of 256 for another col- 
ege means that | in every 256 men 
graduates of that college is listed; and 
so on. The smaller the number, the 
more favorable the standing of the 
college in terms of this criterion. 

Before the index numbers are con- 
sidered in general, it may be of inter- 
est to note the institutions which 
ranked highest in number of men listed 
regardless of size of institution, even 
though this is not the main purpose of 
the study. The 25 highest ranking in- 
stitutions on this basis include seven 
Ivy League colleges, 11 state univer- 
sities, four independent universities 
outside the Ivy League, a military 
academy, a naval academy, and a tech- 
nological institution. Thirteen of these 
institutions are supported by the state 
or national government and 12 derive 
their support mainly or entirely from 
nonpublic sources. 

Eleven of these institutions are in 
the East, 10 in the Midwest, three in 
the Far West, and one is in the South. 
It is evident that the list is not over- 
weighted by any one geographical re- 
gion or type of college. 

The total number of men who were 
graduated from these 25 colleges dur- 
ing the 30-year period, as given in the 
reports received from the colleges and 
who were listed in the 1956-57 Who’s 
Who is 7,738. This number is about 
one-sixth of all the men biographees 
in this volume. It is clear from these 
figures that this comparatively small 
number of large and prestigeful insti- 


tutions has been contributing a sub- 
stantial proportion of leaders as indi- 
cated by Who’s Who. But it is also clear 
that a much larger proportion has 
come from other sources, among which 
may be a considerable number of 
small and less well-known colleges. 
For purposes of analysis, the 302 
colleges which furnished usable replies 
to the questionnaire were divided into 
12 categories as follows: (1) Ivy 
League colleges and universities, (2) 
eastern independent colleges (includ- 
ing church-supported colleges but ex- 


cluding Ivy League), (3) independent 
universities of complex organization, 
(4) midwest and western independent 
colleges, (5) southern independent col- 
leges, (6) municipal colleges and uni- 
versities, (7) state universities, (8) 
state technological and agricultural 
colleges, (9) state teachers colleges, 
(10) other state colleges, (11) inde- 
pendent technological institutions, and 
(12) military colleges. 

The median index number for the 
entire group of 302 colleges is 186.7 
In other words, 1 out of every 186 
graduates of all these colleges appears 
in Who’s Who. This compares with an 
estimated 1 in 1,000 for all men over 
21 years of age in the United States. 
The proportion of these college grad- 
uates in Who’s Who is apparently about 
five times as great as that of unselected 
adult males. 

It cannot be inferred, of course, that 
the educational training afforded by 
the group of 302 colleges makes this 
much difference. Part of the difference 


1Most of these were originally teachers 
colleges or agricultural colleges, but more re- 
cently their purposes and curricula have been 
broadened so that they have taken on some of 
the characteristics of more complex institu- 
tions. 

2In the interpretation of these data, it 
should be kept in mind that only 302 out of 
approximately 800 accredited four-year col- 
leges for men and coeducational colleges ap- 
pear in the study. Some colleges had to be 
eliminated because they were too young or 
because they had no alumni in Who's Who. It 
is estimated that if all colleges to which the 
questionnaire was sent had returned the in- 
formation requested there would have been 
about 500 usable replies. 





is undoubtedly due to the higher in- 
tellectual level and the more favorable 
socio-economic background of the 
graduates of these colleges. It is en- 
tirely possible that these and other 
concomitant influences account for all 
the difference, although one would log- 
ically suppose that part of the differ- 
ence is due to the type and quality of 
educational training. 

The median index numbers for the 
groups of colleges vary widely. The 
range is from 48 for the Ivy League 
colleges to 575 for the group desig- 
nated as “other state colleges.” No 
other group of colleges approaches the 
Ivy League colleges in median index 
number except the military colleges’ 
70. The number of the latter—two—is 
too small to warrant any conclusion, 
although it is believed that if military 
and naval colleges were better repre- 
sented in the study the median index 
number would be even more favorable. 
The United States Naval Academy was 
one of the institutions which did not 
reply. 

Toward the other extreme, state 
teachers colleges, with a median index 
number of 450, fare badly. Likewise, 
the medians for independent techno- 
logical institutions and for municipal 
colleges and universities, each of which 
is 325, are not impressive. The median 
for state technological and agricultural 
colleges, 231, is considerably more 
favorable than that for the independ- 
ent technological institutions, a result 
which may seem somewhat surprising, 
since the latter schools are probably 
the more selective. 


State universities rate well 


It is worthy of note that there are no 
large differences among the median in- 
dex numbers for eastern independent 
colleges exclusive of Ivy League (175), 
midwestern and western independent 
colleges (154), and southern inde- 
pendent colleges (181). The range 
among the colleges in all three of these 
groups, however, is very wide. 

In view of the fact that most state 
universities are not highly selective 
but are required by law to accept grad- 
uates of accredited high schools in 
their own state (or have been so re- 
quired until recently), it comes as a 
surprise that the median index num- 
ber for 33 state universities (145) is 





below that of 17 independent univer- 
sities of complex design (196) and 
also below the medians for the smaller 
independent colleges in the different 
regions. In fact, the state university 
median is below the median index 
number of 163 for 206 independent 
colleges including the Ivy League col- 
leges. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that although many state univer- 
sities admit freshmen quite freely, they 
weed out the poorer students rather 
vigorously, with the result that those 
who stay on to graduate are of good 
caliber. 

Do graduates of large colleges have 
a better chance of being listed in Who’s 
Who than those from small colleges? 
Or is the advantage with the graduates 
of small colleges? From the correla- 





tion found between the index numbers 
and the average size of graduating 
classes for the colleges used in this 
study (r = — .016 + .039), it appears 
that size of graduating class is unre- 
lated to the proportion of the gradu- 
ates who are eventually listed in Who's 
Who. The large and the small colleges 
are virtually equal in this respect. 

There is one small exception to this 
statement. Of the colleges with ex- 
tremely high index numbers—in the 
neighborhood of 1,000, indicating fre- 
quency of listing similar to that of an 
unselected group of adult males—the 
majority are below average in size. 
This is balanced, however, by the fact 
that many small colleges have low in- 
dex numbers. 

What kinds of colleges have favor- 
able index numbers? Are these con- 
fined to certain types and geograph- 
ical areas or are they spread widely? 


' These questions are aimed directly at 


the main purpose for which the study 
was undertaken. 

It is believed that index numbers be- 
low 100 may be regarded as favorable, 
since they indicate that men graduates 
of colleges having these index num- 
bers are listed in Who’s Who with a 
frequency more than 10 times that of 
adult males in general. Also, the range 








for the Ivy League colleges, which are 
known to be particularly selective, goes 
up to 93, so colleges with index num- 
bers below 100 would fall within or 
almost within the Ivy League range. 

The number of institutions for which 
index numbers below 100 were ob- 
tained within each of nine categories 
are as follows: Ivy League colleges, 
seven; small, very highly selective 
eastern colleges, five; other eastern 
colleges, six; midwestern independent 
colleges, five; state universities, five; 
technological institutions, two; and 
military academies, two. 

The median index number for the 
Ivy League group, 48, was surpassed 
by a median of 41 for a group of five 
very selective and comparatively small 
eastern colleges. The medians for the 
other groups fell within the range 64 
to 88. It is noteworthy that, of the 67 
colleges and universities with index 
numbers below 100, 49 are in the Mid- 
west, West, and South. This would 
seem to be an effective answer to the 
question whether there are, according 
to this criterion, many “good” colleges 
throughout the United States.* 

An implication of the study is that 
while a small number of highly selec- 
tive and prestigeful eastern institu- 
tions have some advantage on the basis 
of this criterion, the results indicate 
that many other colleges throughout 
the United States are “good” in the 
sense that a noteworthy proportion of 
their graduates become leaders in 
later life. It is suggested that able high 
school graduates and the parents of 
these graduates may well be advised 
to consider applying to these colleges, 
some of which have not yet felt the ex- 
treme pressure for admission that 
plagues a comparatively small number 
of eastern colleges. 

As students of high ability spread 
more widely in colleges throughout the 
nation in the years to come, the aca- 
demic level of a larger number of col- 
leges may be expected to rise, with the 
result that differences among “good” 
colleges the country over may become 
even smaller than those reported in 
this study. 


3It should be mentioned again that about 
40 per cent of the accredited colleges did not 
respond to the questionnaire and that there is 
undoubtedly a large number of additional ex- 
cellent colleges. 





Who should pay the bill? 


BY REXFORD G. MOON, JR. 





College’s financial aid programs should emphasize student credit 


rather than scholarships financed out of general income 


Colleges need more money to pay bet- 
ter faculty salaries, build new build- 
ings, and buy new equipment. Students 
need more money from home or else- 
where to make college attendance pos- 
sible. The country needs more college 
graduates to maintain its military, 
economic, scientific, and ideological 
world leadership. Success in meeting 
these national, institutional, and indi- 
vidual needs may depend on the speed 
with which funds can be found to pay 
the bill. Many constructive things have 
been said and written about the edu- 
cational “crisis” but incongruous ob- 
servations still appear in print, as on 
March 7 when The Wall Street Journal 
announced: “While Ike Asks More 
Student Aid, Lots of Scholarships Lie 
Idle.” ! 

Articles which herald nonexistent 
quantities of unawarded scholarships 
are an old and aggravating story to 
financial aid officers who know better, 
but beyond the disappointments they 
may have caused young readers who 
sought in vain for such unclaimed 
treasures, the damage they were ca- 
pable of doing was relatively slight 
until very recently. Indeed, these sto- 
ries may even have stimulated some 
students to make an effort to attend 
college who might not otherwise have 
done so. At the present time, however, 
it is exceedingly important that mis- 
conceptions concerning the financial 
needs of students and colleges be erad- 
icated lest they influence the judgment 
of leaders in industry and government 
to whom education must turn for un- 
derstanding and help in paying the 
bill that is now accumulating interest 
at the expense of the entire educa- 
tional system. 


1 March 7, 1958, page 1. 


Those who have worked in the schol- 
arship field for some time trace the 
source of the surplus scholarship myth 
to an accurate statistical report which, 
published in 1951? with more than 
adequate explanation of its temporary 
nature, has turned in seven years of 
rapid change into one of the most per- 
manent and misleading of educational 
clichés.* Actually, nonexistent, un- 
awarded scholarships are an insignifi- 
cant artifact of data collection and 
analysis. The unmistakable character- 
istic of today’s scholarship expendi- 
tures is overextension, not under- 
awarding. 

What is the evidence of overexten- 
sion? In 1949-50, only 25.6% of the 
money awarded as scholarships came 
from endowed funds held by colleges 
specifically for scholarship purposes.‘ 
Current gifts for scholarships in that 
year contributed 22.3%, and use of 
current unrestricted income for schol- 
arship purposes smounted to 33.8%, 
with the remaining 18.3% from gov- 
ernment sources. 

Looking at comparable figures for 
1953-54, we see some interesting 
changes, Income from endowed funds 
in this year amounted to only 17% of 
the money being expended for schol- 
arships.° Current gifts also dropped in 
importance while current unrestricted 
income in that year rose to 58% of 


2 Theresa B. Wilkins, Scholarships and Fel- 
lowships Available at Institutions of Higher 
Education, Bulletin 1951, No. 16, U. S. De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Reprint 1954, page 4. 

3 Rexford G. Moon, Jr., “College means 
and public mirages,” College Board Review, 
No. 29, page 17. 

4 Wilkins, op. cit., page 5. 

5 Statistics of Higher Education: Receipts, 
Expenditures, and Property, 1953-54, U.S. De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Office of Education, page 42. 


the money spent by colleges for schol- 
arships. 

Figures for the years after 1954 are 
not available but using the change 
which took place between 1949 and 
1953 as indicative of a trend, it may 
be safely estimated that, of the money 
spent for scholarships in 1957-58, 
70% came from unrestricted income 
(in student fees) and less than 15% 
from endowed sources. It should also 
be noted that while colleges are now 
collecting almost twice as much money 
in student fees as in 1951, to all intents 
and purposes they have succeeded 
only in standing still. Between eco- 
nomic inflation and the continual de- 
mand for increased financial aid, very 
little of this new income has found its 
way into faculty salaries or improved 
college facilities. 


$43,000,000 from general income 


Obviously, under current conditions, 
unawarded scholarships can only be 
those controlled by restricted bequests 
—a rapidly diminishing fraction of the 
total scholarship activity. Even if none 
of these restricted funds were awarded 
at this time (which, of course, is not 
true) and all of them could be awarded 
without further ado, the impact on 
education would be very minor. 

It seems fair to conclude, then, that 
of the approximately $65,000,000 or 
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more now being spent by our colleges 
for scholarships® about 15% is drawn 
from endowed funds, 20% from cur- 
rent restricted income, and the balance 
—some $43,000,000—from general in- 
come (mainly student fees). This sug- 
gests not only the amount of money 
needed immediately if colleges are to 
stop this process of self-consumption, 
but the magnitude of the financial 
problem higher education is facing 
and will continue to face even if the 
$43,000,000 could be obtained. 

If colleges are now spending $43,- 
000,000 out of income which should 
be used for other purposes, they need 
at least that amount of money from 
other sources each year to maintain 
their financial aid programs at the cur- 
rent level. More discouraging is the 
fact that the release of this sum, large 
as it sounds, would only begin to solve 
the colleges’ financial problems. Even 
if devoted entirely to faculty salaries, 
it would mean an average salary gain 
of only $280 per year for the nation’s 
152,000 college teachers. 

Another facet of higher education’s 
financial problem is illuminated by 
studies which indicate that about 200,- 
000 students a year who should go to 
college for their own and the country’s 
well-being fail to do so for financial 
reasons. The country needs them, for 
our recent international. experiences 
lead us to believe that in facing either 
a cold or a hot war we would be well 
advised to arm ourselves both militar- 
ily and educationally. 

The latest figures on college costs 
and family expenditures for college in- 
dicate that 25% of the families sending 
children to colleges spend less than 
$800 a year for their children’s higher 
education, 50% spend $1,200 or more, 
and 25% spend more than $1,700.7 If 
these 200,000 youngsters were sent to 
college, at an average cost of $800, the 
total sum to be met by our economy 
would be $160,000,000 per year. 

If we assume the addition of 200,- 
000 to the nation’s college enrollment, 
we must take into consideration the 


6Theresa B. Wilkins, Financial Aid For 
College Students: Undergraduate, Bulletin 
1957, No. 18, U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Office of Education. 

7TErnest V. Hollis and associates, Costs of 
Attending College, Bulletin 1957, No. 9, U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Office of Education. 
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capital expenditures which colleges 
would have to make to provide the 
physical facilities for these people. It 
is probably safe to say that every dol- 
lar spent in sending these students to 
college would have to be matched with 
another dollar by education to provide 
minimum facilities for them—another 
$160,000,000. 

And since there would not be 
enough new teachers to instruct these 
“extra” students, it would seem no 
more than reasonable to improve the 
salaries of present faculty members to 
compensate for the extra teaching 
load. To give them each a $500 raise 
would take another $76,000,000 a 
year. To give them a total raise of 
$1,000 (taking into account the $280 
they would receive if present scholar- 
ship expenditures were channeled into 
salaries) would take another $109,- 
440,000. 

The yearly bill for these very modest 
undertakings—financial aid, capital 
expenditures, and salary increases— 
would then amount to $472,000,000. 
To perpetuate this support in the fu- 
ture, through endowment, would re- 
quire about $10,000,000,000. Since it 
seems clear that this very large amount 
could never be diverted to higher edu- 
cation at one time there appears to be 
only one alternative: to get as much 
of the annual $472,000,000 as pos- 
sible, in the form of current income 
from all possible sources. 

How may this need be met? With a 


, shortage of money, frugality should 


be the rule. The college which says 
today that it is improper to award 
scholarships in relation to the actual 
need of the student is not making eco- 
nomical use of the funds provided 
directly by its paying students and 
indirectly by its progressively impov- 
erished faculty. 

There is also a moral here for the 





nation’s legislators, who are now con- 
sidering various ways in which public 
support on a national scale can be 
brought to bear on some of the finan- 
cial problems confronting higher edu- 
cation, Industry should also in its 
scholarship support activities take 
heed of the importance of using need 
in awarding scholarships. 

The experience of the College Schol- 
arship Service is relevant to a discus- 
sion of educational economy, for while 
the Service was organized to minimize 
inter-institutional competition for a 
few able students and to improve prac- 
tices in the awarding of financial aid 
to them, it now finds itself operating 
on a different college financial basis. 
In recent years, as implied in earlier 
paragraphs, subsidization of students 
by institutions through endowed funds 
has been replaced by subsidization of 
some students by other students. The 
use of fee income to support scholar- 
ships is, in fact, a program to offer re- 
duced tuition to certain select individ- 
uals because of financial academic, or 
other considerations. 

This is not an ideal practice, but at 
the moment it is the only one open to 
colleges if they are to meet pressing 
financial and educational demands. 
The css, though not supporting this 
practice, has provided an equitable 
basis for its continuation—if it must 
continue. 

Colleges in css have continued to 
stress the need principle because it is 
economical of limited funds and be- 
cause it offers a standard which mini- 
mizes inter-institutional competition. 
Similar recognition of need as a cri- 
terion in the determination of stipends 
would have equally sound financial 
and ideological bases in a nationally 
supported scholarship plan. Failure to 
incorporate this principle in a federal 
scholarship program would result in 
expenditures of funds where they are 
not needed, contribute significantly to 
educational inflation, and undermine 
current efforts by colleges and corpo- 
rate sponsors to exercise care and fru- 
gality in administering their own 
funds, 

Evidence that fundsmay beemployed 
with widest effectiveness through ap- 
plication of the need principle is ap- 
parent in the experience of the Na- 
tional Merit Scholarship Corporation. 
Merit makes it possible for good stu- 





dents who need help to attend the col- 
leges of their choice. In doing so, it 
uses the facilities of the css and em- 
ploys in its needs analysis work the 
regular Css procedure, which assumes 
that each family should make an effort 
to support the child. 

Of the 827 students selected for 
Merit Scholarships for their ability in 
1957, 306 (37%) had no measured or 
felt need for financial assistance, and 
another 262 (32%) had financial 
need of $900 or less. The average need 
figure for a Merit scholar was $648.° 

A comparison of these figures with 
a bill now before Congress which calls 
for 40,000 scholarships per year of 
$1,000 each without regard to finan- 
cial need (Hill-Elliott Bill) suggests 
all too clearly the wastefulness that 
could result. If there were 40,000 
scholarships, there would be roughly 
16,000 winners who would not need 
any financial support to attend the 
college of their choice. There would be 
another group, slightly over 12,000 
students, whose need for financial as- 
sistance, according to Css standards, 
would be $900 or less (5% less than 
$300; 7% between $300 and $500; 
9% between $500 and $700; and 10% 
between $700 and $900). Between the 
37% of the winners who demonstrated 
no need at all and the 32% who needed 
$900 or less, a total of $80,000,000 in 
excess of their needs would be spent 
in a four-year period to provide finan- 
cial honor to the recipients. 


Unneeded awards inflationary 


Ironically, the award of this money 
to families already able to pay the cost 
of education for their children would 
not help the colleges, but would result 
instead in further tuition inflation de- 
trimental to non-winners and in an 
increase in candidate mobility, both of 
which would aggravate the problem 
which a federal program was created 
to solve. The need philosophy and the 
ability to measure need in a reliable, 
equitable, and differentiating fashion 
are among the resources we will have 
to use to their fullest if we are going 
to make any strides toward paying 
the bill. 

In passing, it should be noted that 


8Second Annual Report, National Merit 
Scholarship Corporation, 1957, page 15. 
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the Css system, in spite of some com- 
ments to the contrary, has been proved 
most equitable by the behavior of can- 
didates. The fact that students go to 
college when awarded financial assist- 
ance under this system supports the 
belief that the Css approach is at least 
liberal enough to be fair. And the fact 
that there are those who go when no 
assistance is offered in spite of meas- 
ured need may be considered even 
more reassuring. College officers who 
have been in scholarship work for 
quite a while recognize that under the 
css method a range of financial assist- 
ance in relation to expenses is now 
provided that was unthought of in 
most colleges as recently as four or 
five years ago. 

The system itself also has certain 
safety valves which should minimize 
apprehensions about overtaxing a par- 
ticular family. It has been found that 
parents tend to be pessimistic when 
predicting their financial future, par- 
ticularly if they are anxious to receive 
some financial support for a child in 
college. Thus, the use of the parents’ 
own estimate of their future circum- 
stances in determining their need pro- 
vides one safety valve. There is also 
considerable evidence that during the 
last few years the student’s ability to 
pay more of his educational expenses 
through earnings has been underesti- 
mated, 

A third safety valve is the college 
expense budget. Although this has not 
been explored thoroughly, a study 
would probably show that students (if 
sufficiently motivated) can get by on 
considerably less than college expense 
estimates show. While the estimates 
undoubtedly are accurate representa- 
tions of what the average student must 


spend to have a reasonably enjoyable 
college career, a frugal student may be 
able to get by with less money. : 

In addition to using present re- 
sources as prudently as _ possible 
through needs analysis, it seems likely 
that colleges will have to turn to new 
financial sources if they are to make 
higher education available to all quali- 
fied students. In giving scholarships 
(gift aid) to meet measured need, they 
are not now tapping the greatest re- 
source that can be brought to bear on 
the money crisis in education—the 
total family’s ability (parents and stu- 
dent) to pay for college out of future 
income. Credit has been a tremendous 
stimulus to our industrial economy; 
it may be the salvation of our educa- 
tional economy. 

College attitudes toward the exten- 
sion of credit via loans vary greatly. 
Some colleges believe that loans should 
not be extended to freshmen. Others 
doubt that the lending of money to 
students—at any class level—is an ap- 
propriate function of colleges. Some 
colleges are looking for more loan 
funds; others say they can’t get stu- 
dents to use existing funds, small as 
they are. In most colleges it is still 
harder to borrow money than to get 
a scholarship, although in some, at 
the other extreme, the student whose 
means from all other sources do not 
meet expenses is expected to accept a 
loan. 

On every hand, one hears of the re- 
sourcefulness of institutions in adding 
to their rapidly vanishing loan funds. 
Some colleges have succeeded in mak- 
ing philanthropists out of bankers 
while others are sharing with students 
the interest paid on money borrowed 
from banks for student loans. Some 










have received foundation grants for ex- 
periments with tuition manipulation, 
while others are arranging time-pay- 
ment plans, using their own capital for 
student loans, or obtaining assistance 
from state programs. Nevertheless, it 
‘is clear that even the most resourceful 
are finding it next to impossible to 
create loan funds of the size needed. 

Loans provide students with a cush- 
ion against a college’s efforts to solve 
its financial problems by raising tui- 
tion or by awarding scholarships more 
stringently. Those arguing against 
loans (particularly in any federal pro- 
gram) have claimed that they make tu- 
ition rises possible, but this is not true. 
Tuition increases and tightened schol- 
arship policy are made necessary— 
hence possible—by the colleges’ finan- 
cial straits; loans merely soften the 
effect on individual students. 

If it is granted that the use of loans 
can ameliorate the financial difficulties 
of colleges, as well as those of the 
growing number of families who find 
it impossible to pay their children’s 
college fees out of income and savings, 
it is reasonable to assume that colleges 
will turn toward long-term credit ex- 
tension and its corollary—the recogni- 
tion of indebtedness as a fact of 
college-going life. 

Indeed, a few colleges have already 
adopted the practice of leaving an 
identified deficit in the budget of each 
student seeking financial assistance, a 
deficit he is expected to fill by various 
means at his command. If this point of 
view were shared by many colleges it 
would accomplish a number of things: 
stimulate interest in loans, make more 
scholarships possible with existing or 
even less funds, place more responsi- 
bility on the student, protect those col- 
leges which feel that the Css system is 
too liberal, and (if some uniform defi- 
cit could be agreed upon) present a 

logical point for inter-collegiate agree- 
ments on the use of student jobs and 
loans. 

Suppose, for example, that each col- 
lege would agree: (1) to require every 
student to contribute $800 to $1,000 
per year toward his education beyond 
what his parents can pay; and (2) in 
computing ability to pay, not to expect 
support from either the student’s sav- 
ings or future summer work. 

If such a system would be uniformly 
applicable at all css colleges, it would 
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give students the incentive to work 
harder and save before entering col- 
lege, and would effectively control the 
disadvantageous competitive aspects 
of loans. Students then could borrow 
from the college or from other sources 
—the money they felt was necessary to 
fill in the deficit which these savings 
or work earnings did not cover. Stu- 
dents who had worked and saved 
enough would not be faced with the 
necessity of borrowing. Those who 
had not saved would not be rewarded 
with a scholarship gift—as is now the 
case—but would be expected to work 
or to borrow to make up the deficit. It 
would be necessary, of course, to make 
exceptions in the cases of students who 
had contributed to the support of their 
families, but this and other unusual 
circumstances would not be hard to 
identify and control. 

One result of such a practice would 
be that some of those students who un- 
der present scholarship conditions re- 
ceive financial aid—particularly in 
amounts below $500 ($800 minus an 
estimated average of $250 for summer 
work and $50 for savings)—would no 
longer receive scholarship help. In- 
stead, they would be encouraged to 
work or have their families contribute 
more, or failing either of these, to bor- 
row approximately $500 a year. At 
this rate no student would owe more 
than $2,000 at graduation, probably 
between 30% and 50% of his first 
year’s salary. Considering it has been 
shown that college increases a man’s 
earnings by $100,000, an outstanding 
obligation of $2,000 is modest. 

All things considered, it seems clear 
not only that higher education’s bill is 
large but that it cannot be paid unless 
all who benefit share the burden. Par- 








ents, students, corporations, founda- 
tions, and the government must all 
contribute, but the major contributors 
should be those who have the most to 
give and to gain—the student’s family 
and the people as a whole as repre- 
sented by their government. 

Students and parents, the most di- 
rect beneficiaries of higher education, 
must provide its principal support 
through the payment of fees adequate 
to cover increasing expenses. The gov- 
ernment’s role can be both direct and 
indirect. 

In indirect support, it can recognize 
the importance of higher education to . 
the nation by supporting secondary 
school building programs, improved 
guidance training, and a national schol- 
arship program. A national scholarship 
program, since it would certainly pro- 
vide financial support for only a small 
percentage of those attending college, 
must be considered an indirect con- 
tributor, for the stimulus it would give 
to interest in college attendance and 
the needs of education would far out- 
shadow the amount it would provide 
for the payment of the bill. 

The government’s direct support 
most ideally would be through extend- 
ing favorable credit arrangements for 
students and their families. The gov- 
ernment has been helping the nation’s 
commerce for years through special 
credit arrangements for certain groups 
(farmers, home builders, veterans, 
etc.). It can and must now extend a 
favorable credit position to the stu- 
dents and parents who are going to 
have to support the nation’s institu- 
tions of higher education. A national 
loan program requiring some match- 
ing of funds by colleges would natu- 
rally increase loan funds available for 
student support still further, and as- 
suredly would encourage philanthrop- 
ic and industrial groups to bring more 
scholarship programs into being. 

Governmental credit support for the 
financing of college students and, thus, 
of higher education itself can take any 
number of forms. Whatever pattern 
develops, it is to be hoped that the pro- 
gram will be large in its coverage, 
modest in its interest rate and repay- 
ment conditions, and liberal in the 
maximum credit allowed. The needs 
are clear, and the ways to achieve their 
satisfaction are equally clear. Action 
is needed now to pay the bill. 
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NEWS OF THE COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP SERVICE 


Fourth year developments 


15% more parents file: Through April 
18, over 39,000 parents had filed finan- 
cial statement forms with the College 
Scholarship Service in the current aca- 
demic year—some 11 per cent more 
than by the same time last year. By the 
end of 1957-58, these figures are ex- 
pected to rise to over 40,000 parents 
representing an increase of some 15 
per cent over last year. 

Together with the number of partici- 
pating colleges this year—175 as 
against the respective 157, 130, and 95 
of each preceding year—the figures 
evidence continued css growth. In 
1954-55, the Service’s first year, finan- 
cial statement forms were filed by some 
22,000 parents; the number of parents 
filing forms increased by 35% to 30,- 
000 for its second year, and then by 
17% to some 35,000 for its third year. 

This growth in volume is felt to be 
due to increases not only in the num- 
ber of participating colleges but in the 
costs of attending college. Colleges 
participating in the Service require 
parents of all their entering scholar- 
ship applicants to fill out and file css 
financial statement forms with the Serv- 
ice, which makes and sends a duplicate 
to each college to which a student is 
applying for aid. From’the financial 
data given on the form, the colleges 
adjust the amount of financial aid 
awards according to the student’s fi- 
nancial need. 


Early application trend: Over the 
Service’s four years of operation, the 
peak period in its annual receipts of 
financial statement forms has shifted 
two months earlier in the year—rough- 
ly, from late February in 1954-55 to 
late Decemiber for 1957-58. 

This backward movement of peak 
receipts of the form, which reflects 
correspondingly earlier filing of schol- 
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arship applications at Css colleges, has 
been fairly regular over the four years. 
Peak receipts in 1955-56, the Service’s 
second year, occurred not only in late 
February, as in the first year, but in 
early January; the top 1956-57 peak 
came in early January, with much 
smaller peaks developing in early and 
late February. The current-year peak 
came in late December, with similarly 
smaller ones also occurring in early 
and late February. 

These shifts are attributable to. in- 
creased anxiety of students and par- 
ents seeking financial aid as well as to 
changes in requirements by the col- 
leges. 


Computation volume drops: Css-com- 
puted estimates of the amounts that 
families of scholarship applicants can 
reasonably afford to spend toward col- 
lege costs have dropped in volume by 
some 40 per cent from last year to this. 

On the basis of its performance of 
7,242 of these computations from Sep- 
tember 1 through April 18, the Service 
expects their total number for the year 
to be about 7,750 as against last year’s 
13,100. 

It is felt that two factors are chiefly 
responsible for the marked drop in 
volume: first, a doubling in price for 
computations from $1 each in 1956-57 
to $2 for this year; and second, grow- 
ing familiarity among participating 
colleges with procedures for produc- 
ing the computations at the college on 
the basis of data given by the parents 
on the Css financial statement form. 
The price was doubled last fall to bring 
it more into line with the cost to the 
Service of producing computations. 

In all, 71 participating colleges or- 
dered computations from the css this 
year, 39 contracting for computations 
on all of their applicants and 32 on 
only some (whom the colleges desig- 
nate by name during the year). 


Fifth year plans 


$100 participation fee: To help cover 


the costs of a number of its associa- 
tional and informational activities 
(such as its annual meeting, its annual 
computation school, its biennial “con- 
solidated” reports of offers and awards, 
and its annual fall mailing to second- 
ary schools), the Css will-introduce a 
participation fee of $100 per year for 
all participating colleges next fall. 
Various details concerning these as- 
sociational activities for 1958-59 have 
recently been settled. Representatives 
of participating colleges will meet at 
the Commodore Hotel in New York 
City for the css annual meeting that is 
to be held next fall on Tuesday, Octo- 
ber 28, the day before the annual fall 
meeting of the College Board. The first 
of possibly two of the two-day compu- 
tation schools for 1958-59 has been 
scheduled for November 17 to 19 in 
Princeton, N.J. As in the first compu- 
tation school, conducted last Decem- 
ber, instruction and practice in ele- 
mentary need computation procedures 
will be given. Also like that of last 
year, the 1958 fall mailing will include 
a poster giving basic facts about the 
css and listing all participants, and a 
copy of the 1958-59 parent’s form. 


Aid to sponsors: Through the css Com- 
mittee, the College Board will assume 
direct responsibility as of July 1 for 
all sponsored scholarship program 
services previously carried on inde- 
pendently by the Educational Testing 
Service. In this added role the css will 
provide advice and assistance to cor- 
porate and other non-collegiate spon- 
sors in the organization and operation 
of their scholarship programs. Like 
other College Board service activities, 
the new one will be administered by 
ETS with policy supervision coming 
from the Board’s committees and staff. 








